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My First Steps Toward God 


An examination of conscience led to the 
writing and expression of a basic prayer 


By Paut ve Kruir 
Condensed from Guideposts* 


OR THE first 40 years of my 

grown-up life I couldn’t pray. 
Why ? Simply because science could 
not prove to me that there was any 
God to pray to. Then a man be- 
gan to heal me of this worship of 
my own reason. Half-ashamed, I 
made a first stuttering attempt to 
pray. 

Now my first words have grown 
into a formal yet simple prayer. 

I can’t give the full name of the 
man, first-named Earl, who played 
doctor to my sick soul; his humil- 
ity makes him prefer to remain 


anonymous. This was one quality 
that I admired intensely in him, 
without having it myself. When 


people, upon being introduced, 
didn’t recognize my name, I felt 
resentful. Earl’s humility seemed 
as natural as a fish’s swimming. 
Also, he radiated reliability. He 
made promises as easily as I did, 
but what distinguished Earl was 
that he kept them—all of them. 
One morning he showed up, as 
usual right on the dot, but red-eyed 
and groggy from lack of sleep. I 
learned that he’d been up all night 
trying to save a derelict who was 
going to die. Mind you, Earl was 


*Carnegie Bldg., 345 E. 46th St., New York City 17. September, 1954. 


not any kind of doctor, only a self- 
taught experimenter in human re- 
lations. 

As I got to know him better, 
Earl revealed another quality that’s 
far from common. He had compas- 
sion. Not just for disasters. or 
emergencies, but always. Earl’s 
sympathy went into action to spare 
others and to save them. By this 
trait, too, he made me feel ashamed. 

At last I brought myself to ask, 
“Earl, what makes you so much a 
better man than I?” His smile was 
apologetic. “Well, you see,” he said, 
“we've all had to get more or less 
this way to save our lives.” 

Earl was only one of an army 
of more than 100,000 Alcoholics 
Anonymous. He was one of the 
very earliest, now 13 years post- 
graduate from the gutter. 

Senior Editor Marc A. Rose of 
the Reader’s Digest asked me to 
look into a new chemical treatment 
for alcoholics. Here I was in my 
own special field as a reporter of 
medical miracles. The claims, if 
true, would be a medical sensation. 
Doctors had for years been power- 
less against chronic alcoholism; they 
freely admitted it. There was no 
Copyright 1954 by 


Guideposts Associates, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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proven wonder drug for alcoholism. 

My search showed the new treat- 
ment to be maybe, sometimes, 
somewhat helpful. But here was the 
catch; it wouldn’t work unless the 
victim would stay bone dry. Earl 
saved me from my sometimes too 
eager chemical enthusiasm. 

“What's the secret weapon that 
you Alcoholics Anonymous seem to 
have?” I asked. “Only prayer,” he 
answered. “We've got to ask a 
higher Power to help us. We begin 
the comeback only when we know 
we can’t help ourselves.” 

Earl explained that this went for 
all of them, the whole marvelous 
100,000 of them. If they didn’t pray, 
as some were too proud to do; if 
they hadn’t compassion to save 
other alcoholic downfallen, as some 


were too busy or too lazy to do, 
they were almost sure to slip back 
to destruction. 

“You mean you pray 


God?” 
I] asked. This name I used fre- 
quently, but only in profanity. Ear] 
answered that he besought help 
from a higher Power, not himself. 
Surely this prayer must be a mighty 
one, to save wretches from the gut- 
ter after medical science has failed. 
On the contrary, Earl’s prayer 
turned out to be plain. 

In praying, Earl simply said, 
“Help me do the right thing 
in this situation, Thy will, not 
mine, be done.” That was all—and 
every dav and in the dark of night 
this was his sole defense against a 
never-cnding threat of relapse. 
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For me, this was life’s turning 
point. Though not an alcoholic, 1, 
too, lived in constant, deadly peril. 
As my own little god, all my 
grown-up life T’d_ struggled for 
strength of character. That, Earl 
had superlatively. My brain, all the 
god I had, could distinguish bad 
from good. Yet, too often, I chose 
the bad. 

Now, secretly, I began to pray, 
telling nobody. For the first time 
I said “God” in a whisper, and not 
cursing. In trying to make a prayer, 
I turned professional. The writing 
man in me told me that Earl’s 
prayer lacked rhythm (as if that 
mattered! ). 

“God, help me this day to do 
what’s right.” There, that’s got 
rhythm. Then I added (and it was 
the toughest thing I’ve ever had to 
say), “Thy will, not mine, be done.” 

That marked the beginning of 
my rugged battle against the big-I 
guy in me that had so long mis- 
ruled me. Whispering it to myself 
over and over, day and night, it 
didn’t seem to help me much at 
first. But though I didn’t try to 
define what God is, or to picture 
Him to myself; now that I knew 
there 7s a God, I just bowed down. 
And a small voice told me it wasn’t 
enough to pray to “do what’s right.” 

How could I when I didn’t know 
what to pray for? Thus began al- 
most four years of search, ‘mostly 
in the dead of night. I began by 
getting it clear what not to pray 
for — nothing material. Nothing 
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that, by my having it, would de- 
prive others. One bad night, get- 
ting nowhere, tired, half-awake- 
half-asleep, I asked myself: What 
do you want that all can have? 

For months I worked at an an- 
swer. It was simple: I wanted 
God’s help to be a better man. Now 
came what seemed an answer. I 
quit trying to figure out, myself, 
how to be better. I kept stupidly, 
obstinately, asking God. His an- 
swer? 

He soon made me begin to drag 
out and dredge up and face my 
fundamental defects. Ud always 
ducked this. 

What was one stymie in my fight 
to be better? Vanity. Having had 
some success as a writer, people 
patted me on the back and told 
me how good I was. I glowed, and 
believed them. 

“Help me now to fight vain 
thoughts.” When praised, I began 
saying that to myself. I began to 
ignore the hoorahs. And not look 
for them, or fish for them quite so 
much. 

In the night I began to give a 
hard look at my hypocrisy. Out- 
wardly respectable, | was inwardly 
plagued by bad thoughts; outward- 
ly genial, I was inwardly having 
mean thoughts about people who 
thought I liked them. 

“Help me to think only what all 
may know.” This was really a 
tough one, but I kept asking it. 

Always I followed these whis- 
pered cries for help by: “Thy will, 
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not mine, be done.” And it was 
strange how this gave power to 
those bits of prayer. 

One of the worst roadblocks | 
met in trying to be better was a 
tendency to pass the buck to others 
for what really were my own mis- 
takes. 

“Help me always to blame my- 
self.” This has had a queer divi- 
dend for others as well as myselt. 
I don’t crab so much at them for 
my own blunders. 

“You are an alleged success,” I 
told myself, “But how have you 
gotten ahead in life?” From the 
darkness came an answer that was 
not pretty. By hard work, but 
sometimes aided by a technique less 
admirable. I had been praised as 
somewhat foolish, but bighearted. 
In the dark I reviewed the times 
this “generosity” worked for my 
own advantage. 

“Help me to give without thought 
of return.” This now was added to 
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the slowly growing prayer to God. 

Never writing down any of it, 
continually forgetting or neglecting 
to use parts of it: this made it a 
rugged fight to give form to what 
I must ask of God. Many nights 
I turned and tossed, and once Rhea, 
my wife, woke asking me, “What’s 
wrong?” 

“Just working on that prayer,” I 
answered. 

So three years went by, and I 
began to feel different. Not con- 
sciously, but deep down below my 
thinking brain. Not hurrying so 
much. Not quite so hectic. Not so 
pseudoenergetic and high-powered. 
Definitely, a bit calmer. 

And, praise God, conscience 
seemed a little stronger in me. At 
this part of the prayer I'd been 
working longest. This indeed was 
its beginning: “Help me this day 
to do what’s right.” Yet here was 
the toughest part of this discipline 
of self-examination. Was my con- 
science really strong? No, from a 
lifetime of half use, in part of dis- 
use, I had allowed it to become 
weak. What, in this gravest matter, 
to ask of God? “Help me to learn 
better what it’s right to do.” 

This past summer I dared at last 
to join these fragments together, to 
set them down in a kind of order 
and with a rhythm that might 
make them easier to remember. 
When, at last, the little prayer 
came out black on the light green 
of my scratch-pad, there came for 


me a payoff of this adventure. 

I looked at the prayer, read it 
over and over. And then I had an 
odd feeling. It was as if I had not 
written it. I knew I had not writ- 
ten it. I felt cut down to size. I 
felt—little. 

Little enough to throw away 
what’s past, to begin life over, to 
begin the exercise of living every 
day. What is my little prayer? 
Only a rule of life that I can’t al- 
ways live up to but which can be 
constantly worked for. 

I do not recommend that any- 
body follow this rule or even try 
to remember it. This I believe: to 
come to grips with God, to bow 
down before His will, to be con- 
stantly reminded of the need of His 
guidance, we should all try to make 
our own prayer. Yet, knowing one 
sinner has at least found a sort of 
rule to try to live by, this may en- 
courage others. So here it is. 

God, help me this day to do 

what’s right. Thy will, not mine, 

be done; 

—help me to learn better what 
it’s right to do; and then to do 
it, no matter what the pain; 

—help me now to fight vain 
thoughts; and to think only 
what all may know; 

—help me always to blame my- 
self; and to give without 
thought of return. 

Dear God—make strong my faith 

in Thee—Thy will, not mine, be 

done. 














Monsignor Montini of the Vatican 


He has conducted affairs of world importance 
for 20 years at the same old battered desk 


By L. G. WaLMsLEy 
Condensed from De Volkskrant* 


ctinc Papal Secretary of 
State Montini is one of the 
busiest men in the world 
and one of the best informed. He 
works from 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing until well after midnight, with 
time out only for 
food and prayer. 
The present office 
of the Secretariat of 
State in the Vatican 
does not impress a 
visitor. You enter it 
through a_ simple 
door of opaque 
glass, with a plate 
over the top, “Secre- 
tariat of State.” The 
door leads into an 
antechamber which 
is easily the smallest 
reception room in 
any of the world’s 
chancelleries. It contains a line of 
leather armchairs on which nobody 
ever sits. Beyond that room is an- 
other antechamber, even smaller 
than the first, and then a long cor- 
ridor off which open a long series 
of small conference rooms. In these, 
the functionaries of the Vatican’s 


*Nieuwe Zijds Voorburgnal 345, Amsterdam, Holland. 


State department receive visitors. 
Nobody ever manages to get into 
the offices where the work is done. 
Everyone must talk about his 
business in the tiny visitors’ salons. 
It was in December, 1936, that 
Msgr. Giambattista 
Montini came into 
these offices as sub- 
stitute, or undersec- 
retary, to the present 
Pope, who was then 
Secretary of State. 
Montini had origi- 
nally been called in 
by Pius XI. That 
Pope had given him 
his first diplomatic 
job abroad, as at- 
taché in Warsaw, 
where the Vatican 
had a large nuncio’s 
office. Achille Ratti, 
then Pope, had great faith in Mon- 
tini, then only 35. He was recalled 
to serve under Cardinal Pacelli, 
and the present Pope got to know 
him well. 

Back in 1936, the office had one 
table only. When Eugenio Pacelli 
was elected Pope, he reappointed 
April 17, 1954. Copyright 1954, and 
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Montini, and repainted and some- 
what reorganized his office, which 
then began to look a little more 
important, a little less dusty, though 
the actual space remains the same. 
And so does the man. 

Montini’s study still has the same 
old writing table and the few pieces 
of furniture and overloaded files. 
There are three telephones, one of 
which has a special ring. It is con- 
nected directly with the Pope's 
ofhce. The chairs in Montini’s little 
private salon, where he receives all 
his visitors, are all of the straight- 
backed type. Those chairs tell you 
that there is no time for waste, no 
time for ease. Montini speaks kind- 
ly but briefly. If a phone rings, he 
jumps up, takes three long strides 
into his study, excusing himself as 
he goes, and closes the door behind 
him. 

When Cardinal Maglione died at 
the end of August, 1944, all the 
work was officially passed on to 
Montini. He is in effect, if not in 
title, the man who runs the Foreign 
Affairs department in the Vatican. 

Ot equal title, pro-secretary or 
substitute secretary, is Msgr. Do- 
menico Tardini, whose job is re- 
stricted to affairs extraordinary. 
Montini’s work is substantially the 
same as that performed by Eugenio 
Pacelli when he was Secretary of 
State. 

, Montini works from eight in the 
morning until three in the after- 
noon, always in his study, unless 
he has to see the Pope. He has to 


September 


attend occasional Church  cere- 
monies and other functions, but the 
major part of his life is spent in 
his office. He has an enormous 
amount of work to do, an enor- 
mous amount to read, crowds of 
people to see, innumerable refer- 
ence books to consult. He prepares 
all the material regarding questions 
in the Catholic world for the Pope, 
whom he can see at any time with- 
out previously asking for an audi- 
ence. 

Since he is merely a monsignor, 
he should, according to the Vatican 
hierarchical list, wait his turn to 
follow behind cardinals, archbish- 
ops, and bishops, coming from all 
over the world for the daily audi- 
ences the Pope gives. He never 
does. He just walks down the pas- 
sage and knocks. During the Pope’s 
present illness he was the only one, 
besides Monsignor Tardini, who 
could see the Pope nearly every day, 
for as long as two hours at a ume. 

The Pope usually takes his walk 
after 3 p.at. At that hour, Montini 
goes down the stairs for lunch and 
an hour of reading. Following the 
Latin custom, he rests, but again at 
6 p.M. he is back in his office where 
he stays until nine. Then he takes 
another hour and a half for supper 
and to say his Office, and then he 
returns to work. He stays until the 
Pope goes to bed, usually about 
1 a.m. At every moment of the day 
and night, Montini is on call. The 
Pope may phone on any matter of 
the day, on which Montini must be 
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ready with fully informed answers. 

This manner of working contin- 
ues day after day. His collaborators 
include young and old priests. The 
young priests are called “minuters,” 
whose careers have led them into 
clerkship in the Vatican Foreign 
Office. The older men, or “scribes,” 
are being gradually advanced to 
posts of Church importance. All 
try to keep pace. Montini insists 
that they rest, but they carry on, 
day and night, as long as they can. 
Many fall ill, but never Montini, 
although he is the weakest of them 
constitutionally. In this office there 
are no holidays, no idea of overtime 
extras. Not until 1950 did Montini, 
after seven long years, take a month 
off. He spent part of it at Fiuggi 
spa and the other half in his home 
village near Brescia, in northern 
Italy. 

Where he gets the energy, nobody 
knows. In Vatican circles it is said 
that Montini’s energy and his man- 
ner of working, so similar to the 
Pope’s, is the reason why the Pope 
has always kept him beside him. 

At the last creation consistory, in 
January, 1953, Montini and Tardini 
were strong favorites for the red 
hat. Both refused it. The Pope, 
addressing the new cardinals, re- 
ferred to them as his most faithful 
collaborators, men too valuable to 
be raised to greater dignity and.less 
active positions. 

Even in summer, when the Pope 
moves to Castelgandolfo out of the 
heat of Rome, the’ work continues. 
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OF THE VATICAN 

In fact, it even increases, for most 
questions finish up on Montini’s 
table. During the summer, he rides 
out every day to Castelgandolfo for 
his usual conversations with the 
Pope. 

Amid all this, Monuni 
seems to alter. He is never in a 
hurry, never impatient, always cour- 
teous and diplomatic. 

He is tall and thin; his baldness 
is somewhat compensated for by 
two large black bushy eyebrows. 
He looks like his brother Luigi, 
who is a year older. Luigi was a 
postwar Christian Democrat deputy 
in the Italian parliament. Their 
father also was a parliament mem- 
ber in the days before Mussolini, 
representing the Italian Popular 
party for the district of Concesio. 
The district is near Brescia, where 
the family lives, and where Montini 
was born. His education was simi- 
lar to that of any Italian Church 
dignitary: a Church school, a sem- 
inary, and then the Academy in 
Rome, where he obtained degrees 
in philosophy and Church law. The 
Academy turns out most of the 
Italian diplomats in the Vatican, 

One instance of Montini’s gift 
for diplomacy is always quoted. 
During the war, all the states repre- 
sented at the Vatican continued to 
maintain their contacts with the 
Pope. The Allies’ ambassadors and 
ministers lived inside the tiny Vati- 
can state, and carried on their du- 
ties normally. The Axis ambassa- 
dors could move about Italy freely, 


never 
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and consequently there was little 
day-to-day awkwardness. But dur- 
ing the larger diplomatic receptions 
which were occasionally given, all 
representatives of the Vatican Dip- 
lomatic corps were present. In this 
it happened that, for reasons of 
seniority, the ambassador of Ger- 
many and the British minister to 
the Holy See had to sit side by side. 
Montini sat between them, giving 
just as much attention to his left 
hand as to his right. 

Through the hands of this quiet 
man pass nearly all Vatican docu- 
ments. These include treaties with 
foreign countries, diplomatic notes, 
reports on the interests of the 


Church abroad, and confidential in- 
formation about what is taking 
place in other countries. Montini 
has to sort all this material out, seek 
expert opinion, draw up various so- 
lutions, and present the whole mat- 
ter for decision. Very few men 
inside the Vatican know as much 
about the working of the Vatican 
and of the Church as he does. 

As for Montini’s personal ambi- 
tion, he has none. He has been 
called the “right eye” of the Pope. 
He is a man who has always 
worked in the shadow, one who 
has occupied the same office for 
nearly 20 years, at the same old 
battered table. 


‘2 <2 
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Methods in Madness 
A proressor of logic once asked his class, “If the U.S. is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the east by the 


Auantic, and on the west by the Pacific, how old am I? 


599 


After a minute’s silence, a brilliant young student raised his hand and 


answered, “Forty-four.” 


“You're right,” said the puzzled teacher. “How did you figure it out?” 
“I have a cousin who is 22. He’s only half-crazy.” 
From a commencement address by Robert J. Dixson at Hartridge School (Plainfield, N. J.). 


Just perore final exams, I was surprised to find my college son laboriously 
printing tiny notes on an ordinary sheet of notepaper. 

“Has the university abolished the honor system?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “Dr. Brown said we could bring one page of notes to 


the exam.” 


Later, I chanced to find the sheet on his desk at the time I knew he was 
having his examination. I was heartsick for him. 
“You forgot your notes!” I exclaimed when he came home. He shook 


his head. 


“No, I didn’t,” he reassured me. “I had them all in my head. I worried so 
much about getting the right things down that I learned nearly the whole 
book without realizing it. Dr. Brown’s a pretty swell old guy.” 


Louise N. Morrow. 








Do You Talk 
to Yourself? 


ft may be a danger signal—or it 
may keep you sane 


By Rap Bass 


Condensed from This Week* 


5 ae CHINESE Reds were amazed 
| when they finally dragged 
their prisoner from “solitary,” 
where he had lain for weeks. They 
were sure the American would 
throw himself at their feet, ready 
for brain-washing. Instead, worn 
and ill though he was, his will was 
unbroken, his mind unclouded. 
They never knew why, but months 
later he told his story: he had kept 
sane by talking to himself. 

| Other POW’s in Korea reported 
} similar stories. Maj. Gen. William 
| F. Dean says that during his long 
|, captivity by the Reds he found that 
* counting to himself kept him from 
_ beating his head against the wall. 
' This worked fine until a guard 
saw his lips moving and made him 
‘stop. General Dean did a lot of 
talking aloud, usually addressing 
himself as Dean. 

Psychiatrists have long known 
that talking to yourself can provide 
a safety valve for emotions that 
might otherwise wreck you. This 
doesn’t mean that everyone who 
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talks to himself is in good shape 
mentally. A recent study of 84 
mental patients made by psychia- 
trist Louis N. Gould found that 
59% “talked out loud, whispered 
audibly, muttered or mumbled to 
themselves.” Most of these imag- 
ined they were hearing voices. As 
a matter of fact, they were: their 
own. 

Some talk more than others. At 
New York’s Flower-5Sth Ave. hos- 
pital, one learned patient spoke to 
himself in six different languages. 

Many perfectly normal persons 
talk to themselves, doctors say. But 
that doesn’t mean that evervone 
who talks to himself is normal. 
Here are the danger signals. 

1. If youre not aware vou're do- 
ing it untl someone tells you, it 
may be out of control. 

2. If when others tell you you're 
doing it you stil] can’t stop, you 
need help. 

3. Most serious, if vou talk aloud 
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and can’t distinguish whether the 
person you're talking to is there or 
not, you badly need help. 

How often you talk to yourself 
is also important. If you're a habit- 
ual soliloquizer, one who talks to 
himself all the time, you may be a 
compulsive, or neurotic personality. 
But if you have a little confab with 
yourself just once in a_ while, 
prompted by an exceptional situa- 
tion, think nothing of it. The bor- 
der line between what is normal 
and what isn’t is so vague that no 
one can point the finger at you. 

Do you concentrate hard when 
you're thinking? If you do, don’t 
be surprised to find yourself talk- 
ing aloud. Doctors know that your 
vocal cords frequently move slight- 


ly when you think. When you 


think hard, the movement in- 
creases, and this may produce audi- 
ble whispering. The amount of 
audible whispering that accompan- 
ies the filling out of income-tax re- 
turns is not recorded, but it is 
undoubtedly large. The fingers of 
deaf mutes often move while they're 
thinking. Moreover, one can tell 
when a mute is dreaming by watch- 
ing his fingers. 

You're likely to talk to yourself 
when vou're under stress, either 
pleasant or unpleasant. When 
you're happy you'll be “shouting 
from the rooftops.” But even if you 
talk to yourselt with little provoca- 
tion you're in good company. Ac- 
cording to an observer who spent 
many vears in Washington, three 
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justices of the Supreme Court com- 
monly carry on animated conversa- 
tions with themselves. 

Like the Korea prisoner in soli- 
tary confinement, very many people 
talk to themselves when _ they’re 
lonely. One successful woman ex- 
ecutive who has lived alone for 
many years says she encourages her 
own tendency to talk to herself. “I 
find it’s good for me,” she says. 
“Keeps me from being silent too 
long and it maintains a balance in 
my thinking.” 

Many lone automobile drivers 
carry on a constant stream of con- 
versation, usually critical of other 
drivers or trafic conditions. This 
type of talking to oneself is likely 
to be of an unprintable variety. But 
it is a way of blowing off steam, 
and thus may even keep one out of 
accidents. 

Some men talk to themselves 
while shaving. They express impa- 
tience, cuss at a faulty blade or en- 
courage themselves with little pep 
talks. Mark Twain once realized 
that he had been cussing a blue 
streak with the bathroom door 
open and that his wife, a very 
proper woman, must have over- 
heard him. When he slunk back 
into their bedroom she scathingly 
repeated some of his choicest epi- 
thets. “You've got the words right, 
Livy,” he said, “but you don’t 
know the tune.” 

Children talk to themselves a lot, 
usually pretending there are others 
present. This trait indicates lack of 
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emouonal control, normal in child- 
hood. The fact that many people 
do it when they get very old shows 
a regression to childhood relaxation 
of control. 

A person may talk to himself as 
a preparation for a forthcoming 
conversation with others, a kind of 
rehearsal. Also, he may be plan- 
ning to take some action; he tries 
it out with words first. 

Many persons who talk to them- 
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selves do so to express agreement or 
disagreement with books or news- 
papers while reading. Women fre- 
quently do it while preparing 
meals. 

Many people have developed 
the habit of talking to their favor- 
ite household possessions. Dogs, 
cats, pets of all kinds are the tar- 
gets of billions of words annually 
with never an answer back—except 
for an occasional parrot. 


Culinary Capers 


Aw ExcuisuMan, in Paris for a gourmet’s holiday, incautiously chose an 
unfamiliar restaurant. The meal was terrible, and he called the waiter, to 


complain. 


“Yes, the food here is not very good,” the waiter said. “Why not try the 


little place across the road?” 


“How do you know that is so good?” the Englishman asked. 
“T own it.” the waiter said. “This,” he shrugged at his surroundings, 


“is only where I find my customers.” 


* 


New Statesman and Nation. 
* 


Tue vate Sir Aubrey Smith liked to dine quietly. Consequently, he was 
rather put out when, in a Hollywood restaurant, he happened to be seated 
near a noisy fellow who kept calling for the waiter. 

“What do you have to do,” demanded the objectionable customer finally, 
“to get a glass of water in this dump?” 

The sedate, polished Sir Aubrey turned to the man and said quietly, “Why 


don’t you try setting yourself on fire?” 


English Digest. 


* * * 
A customer in a Montreal restaurant went to the washroom, turned on a 


tap, and got scalded. 


“This is an outrage.” he screamed at the manager. “Why aren't your taps 
marked properly? I turned on the tap marked C and I got scalding water.” 
The manager was patient. He led the injured diner back to the washroom. 
“Look.” he said. “the tap is marked C correctly. That stands for chaude, 


and chaude means hot. You should know things like 


traveling in Quebec.” 


that when you're 


The customer stood abashed for a moment. Then he made a discovery. 
“Wait a minute.” he cried. “The other tap has a C, too. What about that?” 
“Ah.” said the proprietor, “that stands for cold. This is a bilingual restau- 


rant, my friend.” 


Montrealer. 





The Red Drive for Italy 


The communists, too, recognize Rome as the cradle of civilization, 
and hope to make her a nursery of their doctrine 


By JosepH McLeian 
Condensed from the Boston Pilozt* 


OW MUCH money is being spent 
for the communist conquest 
of Italy, it is impossible even to 
guess. Besides the unknown sums 
which the party receives from its 
members and through Red-domi- 
nated unions, further revenue 
comes from communist-sponsored 
business enterprises and illegal for- 
eign trade. A recent investigation 
by premier Scelba’s government re- 
vealed that about $50 million per 
year, (more than 40 times as much 
as the U. S. Information agency is 
using in Italy) is being sent into 
the country for propaganda. 
Propaganda is disseminated in 
many ways. Besides the weekly pub- 
lications and the left-wing Socialist 
papers which follow the party line, 
Italy has a chain of four important 
daily communist newspapers. Each 
of these is named L’Unita’, a fact 
which seems to confuse American 
newsmen who refer to the “Italian 
communist paper, Unita’.” The pa- 
pers are published in Milan, Gen- 
oa, Turin, and Rome. Their com- 
bined daily circulation is more than 
400,000. 
From communist-occupied coun- 
tries all around Italy, 34 Italian- 


language radio broadcasts bombard 
Italy daily. Beginning at 6:30 a.m. 
in Albania, the programs continue 
throughout the day from Bulgaria, 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Rus- 
sia, and Czechoslovakia. The broad- 
casts carefully avoid all mention of 
life in the “people’s republics” and 
concentrate on presenting items of 
special interest to Italians, with a 
Red tint. So efficient is the system 
that Radio Prague often releases a 
news item before Radio Rome 
does. Obviously, Moscow has a 
well-geared information service in 
Italy. 

The com, (Italian General Con- 
federation of Labor), with 34 mil- 
lion members, is Italy’s largest 
labor union. The union, formed aft- 
er the 2nd World War, was origi- 
nally designed to be nonpolitical 
and democratically administered. It 
was quickly taken over by the com- 
munists. 

There is no single, strong, anti- 
communist labor union in Italy to 
oppose the cet. The mainly Chris- 
tian Democrat cist has about 14 
million members; the moderate So- 
cialist uit, fewer than 200,000. 

With all these physical resources, 


*49 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. June 12, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Boston Pilot, Inc., 
and reprinted with permission, 
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and others, it is hardly surprising 
that Italian communism has been 
so successful. It is even surprising 
that the success is, so far, very in- 
complete. Why the Reds are mak- 
ing such an intense effort to gain 
control of Italy is not entirely clear, 
but history and geography provide 
a few hints. 

Since the days of the Roman 
Empire, Italy has always been one 
of the cultural leaders of Europe. 
Geographically, Italy dominates a 
large section of the Mediterranean 
sea. It has always been one of the 
main links between Europe and 
the East. From Italy, Christianity 
spread all over the world, and it is 
undoubtedly the hope of the Krem- 
lin that it may perform a similar 
service for Marxism. History shows 
that anything important which hap- 
pens in Italian or French art, litera- 
ture, or philosophy is repeated later 
in the art, literature, and philoso- 
phy of the rest of Europe and even 
America. In addition, Italy contains 
4 Vatican City, the heart of Christen- 
» dom. 

_ When they are warned of the 
dangers of communism, Italian 
_ voters usually protest that Italian 
communism is “different.” Certain- 
ly, the party tries to give that im- 
pression. The latest shift in the par- 
ty line, as presented in the Unita’ 
newspaper chain, is toward “broad- 
er contacts” and “cooperation” with 
Catholics. The Pope’s Easter 
address on outlawing nuclear and 
chemical warfare was given as 


much attention in the communist 
press as if it had been delivered by 
Mr. Togliatti, the Italian Red party 
leader. 

Togliatti, who was specially 
trained in Moscow, returned to 
Italy as soon as the end of the 2nd 
World War made it safe for him. 
He began the Red campaign with 
assurances that “communism will 
respect Catholicism,” and he seems 
to have led many Italian voters to 
believe him. Communists support- 
ed the inclusion of the Lateran 
treaties in the present Italian con- 
stitution. In their campaigns, they 
have replaced the hammer and 
sickle with religious symbols and 
pictures of saints like the popular 
Don Bosco. These tactics have nat- 
urally made the strong condemna- 
tions issued by the Vatican less 
effective than they would otherwise 
be. 

Confusion among Italian voters 
has also been increased by the shift- 
ing position of the U.S. Immedi- 
ately after the war, much of our 
American propaganda in Italy ex- 
tolled our staunch Soviet allies. 
The subsequent screeching halt, 
shifting of gears, and complete re- 
versal in American policy has be- 
wildered some Italian voters. There 
is also the question of their neigh- 
bor, Mr. Tito, whom many Ameri- 
cans seem to consider a “good” 
communist, in spite of all our de- 
nunciations of communism in gen- 
eral. 

In Italy, the party line is about 
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what might be expected, harping 
on social conditions, Italian nation- 
alism, unity, and peace. Promises 
are always a cheap way of finding 
support. American and UN proj- 
ects such as Eve are, of course, vio- 
lently opposed. 

To combat the communist cam- 
paign, the Church has used every 
spiritual weapon at her disposal, 
ranging from editorials in the Os- 
servatore Romano and other Cath- 
olic papers to the general excom- 
munication of communists, in July, 
1949, One of the best-known anti- 
communist activities in Italy is 
that of Cardinal Lercaro’s “flying 
squad” of monks.* These men 
travel through red-ridden Emilia 
like missionaries, fighting the com- 
munists (verbally, except in cases 
ot self-defense) on their home ter- 
ritory. In addition, the efforts of 
Italian Catholic Action and the in- 
dividual work of members of the 
clergy and laity are helping to re- 
pulse the foreign-inspired commu- 
nist invasion. 

The efforts of the government 
against communism did not begin 
with premier Mario Scelba, but he 
certainly intensified the program 
and got more publicity. Up unt 
quite recently, government money, 
offices, and materials had been used 
by communists for propaganda and 


*See Caruotic Dicest, July, 1954, p. 20. 


to administer their vast labor union. 
Now this practice is being stopped. 

Poverty cannot be completely 
eliminated overnight, of course, 
and neither can communism. The 
connection between poverty and 
communism has, however, been 
overemphasized. Much is made of 
the fact that the number of unem- 
ployed workers in Italy (about 2 
million) is almost the same as the 
number of card-carrying commu- 
nists, but a geographical break- 
down shows that communism and 
social conditions actually have little 
to do with one another. In the 
northern and central sections of the 
country, where communism has its 
strongholds, only 15% to 5.9% of 
the people are living in poverty. 
Southern Italy has a staggering 
28% of its population living in ex- 
treme poverty; yet the communists 
have made little headway there. 

Perhaps this is because northern 
and central Italy are highly indus- 
trialized, and a great proportion of 
the population comes under the in- 
fluence of the communist labor 
unions. These sections are also more 
accessible to the foreign-propagan- 
da broadcasts, and have many 
more Marxist newspapers. 

The figures quoted underscore 
the fact that communism is not a 
native Italian political movement, 
but an import from Russia. 


TeLepHoNe—an instrument that started out with its back to the wall, 
learned to stand upright, then settled down to spend the rest of its life 


in a cradle. 


Dial Tones (Feb. °54). 








Janie, My Daughter, 


Graduates 
The Senior Prom brings long, long 
thoughts 


By Mirtam LyNncu 


Condensed from the Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


HEN I decided to enter my 

oldest daughter in a parochi- 
al-school kindergarten, I was sur- 
prised to find myself receiving ar- 
guments from my _ non-Catholic 
friends. Some were subtle, pointing 
out the excellence and high stand- 
ards of the public-school system. 
Others were blunt: “Don’t you 
think it makes a child bigoted and 
narrow-minded to associate only 
with others of her own faith?” 

] had my own strong opinions on 
the subject. I was aware of my 
shortcomings as a parent, and felt 
that the strict discipline of a pa- 
rochial school would be good for 
Janie. I believed that the education 
of each individual pupil is a mat- 
ter of conscience to a nun, a dedi- 
cated, all-time profession, and not 
merely a six-hour-a-day job. I knew 
that the religious training of my 
offspring would be more thorough 
if shared by the nuns who were 
better equipped than I to teach 
them the Catholic faith. 

What I did not know was that 
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the whole family would benefit. 
We would be drawn into a closer, 
more intimate relationship with 
God and our Church. Janie was a 
pupil only a short time when Sis- 
ter’s influence reached out of the 
classroom into our home. 

“Sister told us that our mothers 
should go to Mass every morning 
during Lent.” So mother climbed 
out of her warm bed on cold 
March mornings and trudged to 
church clutching her missal, with- 
out which, Sister said, no good 
Catholic attended Mass. 

“Sister says we should get our 
fathers to go to the mission.” And 
daddy staggered into a standing 
position an hour early each morn- 
ing during that week and was 
hustled out of the house each eve- 
ning. 

We were trapped by Sister’s gen- 
tle logic. “Mama, would you go to 
a banquet and not eat? It would be 
silly, wouldn’t it? Then why do 
you go to Mass and not receive 
Holy Communion?” 


Fordham Rd., New York City 58. Copyright 1954, and reprinted with permission. 
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With little voices urging and lit- 
tle eyes turned to you for the ex- 
ample and the affirmation of what 
“Sister said,” you cannot remain a 
part-time Catholic for very long. 
We had never claimed to be saints, 
daddy and I, but we had been sat- 
isfied with our status as Catholics. 
The Sunday Mass, the bimonthly 
Communion, the infrequent nove- 
na services—these, we felt, were all 
that were expected of us. 

We did not notice the change at 
first. We were like people plodding 
along a rugged road, not bothering 
to look up at the signposts. The 
family Rosary, the more frequent 
Communions, the joining of the 
Sodality and Holy Name society 
came so gradually we did not rea- 
lize we were becoming a better, 
more devout family. We can see 
it now, looking back from our first 
turn, Janie’s graduation. 

When she finished the grammar 
grades, we had a couple of more 
youngsters to take her place there. 
The problem of high school arose. 
Another decision had to be made. 

On one side there were the ex- 
penses, the distance involved, a re- 
sumption of the arguments from 
my non-Catholic neighbors. The 
urgency was the same. The words 
were different. They pointed out 
that a larger school would equip 
my daughter better for earning her 
living. They said the “give and 
take” of public high would make 
it easier for her when she went out 
into the world. 


September 


On the other hand, this was ma- 
ma’s girl, who couldn’t buy a pack- 
age of corn flakes without being 
told the brand, who had only 
peeked at life from behind the 
nun’s skirts. I didn’t have the heart 
to take her away from them. 

I was glad every day for four 
years that I did not. We had no 
adolescent problems in our house- 
hold. Imparting to my girl the 
“facts of life” was easy, because 
Sister had done a little ground 
breaking. Janie was taught a rev- 
erent attitude toward sex. She 
learned that chastity, modesty, and 
fidelity were something besides 
words in an old-fashioned novel. 

Janie’s make-up, clothing, and 
deportment were under the con- 
stant scrutiny of Sister’s eyes. With 
a talent that would have done cre- 
dit to a Pinkerton employee, she 
was constantly aware of whom 
Janie was dating, and what the 
boy friends’ church-going habits 
were. 

Janie was graduated last June. 
She left school with something be- 
sides a formal education, something 
of which I became aware the night 
of her Senior Prom. 

I wasn’t too happy about the 
prom at the beginning. Our daugh- 
ter came home one day last Spring, 
and asked if daddy and I would be 
chaperones. That was the shatter- 
ing moment when we finally rea- 
lized that youth had fled and that 
we had been sent to the sidelines. 

This prom wasn’t a one-night 
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affair. It started weeks in advance. 
There were small crises: the dress 
that was too long, the slippers that 
were to be dyed to match the dress 
and came back the wrong color. 
The telephone became a_ noisy 
monster that gave us no_ peace. 
Arrangements for picking up 
friends, for visiting relatives to 
show off the new clothes, for hav- 
ing pictures taken were made, bro- 
ken, and re-made. 

There was one little ceremony to 
which there was no question of go- 
ing or not going. All the boys and 
girls in the class were under orders 
to visit the convent before the 
dance. There, before a critical semi- 
circle of nuns in the recreation 


room, gowns and make-up were in- 
spected and last-minute instruc- 


tions on conduct were given. 

This year, Sister presented each 
girl with a miraculous medal, sur- 
rounded by small blue stones, set 
in a pin. The boys received rosa- 
ries. The gifts were bought with 
money which ordinarily would 
have been spent for dance _pro- 
grams. Sister had decided to fore- 
go the programs in favor of lasting 
souvenirs of the Marian year. Fi- 
nally, the young people were sent 
to the chapel for prayer. 

At the Country club, where dad- 
dy and I were to carry out our 
dreary duties as chaperones, a large 
statue of the Blessed Virgin was 
mounted on a table at one end of 
the dance floor, a bouquet of roses 
before it. During the wild flurry of 
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preparations before the dance, Janie 
had said that, as the partner of the 
class president, she was to crown 
the statue. It hadn’t registered cor- 
rectly with me. I thought she had 
the prom confused with the May 
procession. 

The crowning ceremony actually 
did take place that night, when the 
evening was an hour or two old. 
My daughter, white and shaking, 
placed the crown on Mary’s brow. 
The young people gathered around 
her said a sober prayer before they 
resumed dancing. 

It was one more thing to bring 
the too-ready tears to a sentimental 
mother’s eyes. There was some- 
thing touching, too, about these 
clean, well-behaved youngsters who 
would soon be going out into a 
frightening world, There was that 
faint air of sadness that lies over 
all senior-class gatherings, the im- 
minence of parting. 

I thought, of course, of my own 
high-school prom. I was a_public- 
school girl, a graduate in the breath- 
less days of the late 20’s. Dances 
then weren’t as bad as they have 
been painted since. There was us- 
ually a show-off or two with a hip 
flask and a couple of girls who 
wore gowns considered daring. The 
music was a little faster, the voices 
a little louder. 

But it wasn’t that all these young 
people were dancing as sedately as 
though Sister’s watchful eyes were 
upon them. That was the way they 
were, the way they were taught. 
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It wasn’t even the little pins on 
the girls’ fragile dresses nor the 
rosary beads in the boys’ pockets 
nor the statue in the room nor 
the crowning ceremony. It was that 
they accepted as natural, as part of 
everything they did, the presence 
of Mary and her Son. They knew 
no other way of doing things. For 
all their school years, before begin- 
ning classes each morning, they 
had recited the Rosary. At each 
hour’s end, they had said aloud 
the name of their Saviour. They 
had done nothing, in school work, 
in sports or social activities, with- 
out asking the blessings of God 
and His blessed Mother. 

Religion was not something they 
found only at Mass on Sunday 


mornings or at the Communion 
rail once a month or when they 
said their morning and evening 
prayers. It was an integral part of 
their lives, and always should be. 
The habits and training of early 
years go deep and cannot be up- 
rooted when the scene changes. 

I realized that for the first time 
then, and I became fully aware of it 
in the weeks that followed. 

Our Janie went out into the 
world with something besides a 
miraculous medal, a high-school di- 
ploma, and the memory of her 
Senior Prom. It was something her 
parents alone couldn’t have given 
her. She could have received it 
from no other source but parochial 
school. 


Cardinal 


One or America’s most colorful songbirds owes its name to a long chain of 
events in the early centuries of the Church’s development. 

Under normal circumstances, Church dignitaries were moved from time 
to time. But as early as the 6th century, a few were assigned a semipermanent 
relationship to their particular task. Such a man was attached to his duties, 
as a hinge is fastened to a door. So from the Latin cardo (hinge), he was 
called a cardinal. 

Usually, a cardinal was a man of special ability. So it was not strange that 
many of them rose to positions of leadership. In time, the designation became 
a special title of honor. 

At the Council of Lyons, in 1244, Pope Innocent IV suggested that his 
cardinals standarize their dress. Some of them already wore red cloaks; he 
recommended that all begin wearing them, and also red hats. Such a costume, 
he felt, would symbolize their willingness to shed their blood for the faith. 

Later, the brilliant garb of the cardinal caused his title to be used as a name 
for bright red. Early explorers of the New World discovered a songbird whose 
coat was as brilliant as that of the religious dignitary, so they called him 
cardinal, Webb B. Garrison. 








The Sainting of Pius X 


Flawless skies enhanced the splendor 
of ceremony 


By Francis BeaucHEsNE THORNTON 


HAD NEVER expected to write 
the life of a Pope. But when 
a publisher came to me with 
complete firsthand documents on 
the life of Pius X, I was immedi- 
ately interested in the project. The 
more I read in the documents the 
more excited I got. 
This Pope of my 
childhood, so closely 
connected with a pe- 


riod of my life that 
was like a poem, 
seemed to walk out 
of the dryness of 
documents with a 


kind of celestial 
power. He opened 
to me vistas I had 
never before seen; 
he sharpened my 
intuitions and cast 
a magic on my 
phrases. With him I 
walked back to the 
light-woven simplicity of the New 
Testament. 

On the rapid train to Rome all 
the way down from Venice, the 
city that still remembers Cardinal 
Sarto as if he were still alive, I was 
busy recalling my own personal 
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miracle wrought by this Pope, a re- 
birth of spiritual childhood. 

The vines were beginning to 
spread their tendrils. Hills and val- 
leys flashed by the windows. The 
excessive rain had made them a 
thousand shades of green plush. 

Scarlet masses of 
poppies scarred the 
green with fire. The 
Burning Flame: 
that was the title of 
my biography of 
Pius X, a title taken 
from the prophecy 
of St. Malachy. Lit- 
tle medieval towns 
perched on the hills 
like watching ea- 
gles. 

I was coming in- 
to Rome one day 
before the canoni- 
zation. No_ provi- 
sion had been made 

for tickets. I had left everything in 
the hands of my saint. He did not 
let me down, Tickets fairly show- 
ered on me. Kind friends had kept 
a place for me in an orphanage. 

The weather was thundery. All 
the prophets of doom were saying, 
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“Oh, it will probably rain tomor- 
row.” As if to bear them out, the 
sky darkened occasionally. Spatter- 
ing showers spotted the pavements. 

The morning of May 29 was 
flawless. The sky was a yawning 
expanse of blue. Everyone seemed 
excited. It had been 240 years since 
a Pope had been canonized. And 
the saint-to-be prided himself on 
his peasant ancestry, his poverty, 
and his ability to work with his 
hands as well as his mind. Against 
the red background of proletarian 
fury and cruelty the life of Pius X 
shone out like a great morning star. 

Already at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon of May 29, all the city streets 
of Rome were peppered with 
groups hurrying toward Vatican 
City. When I arrived in a taxi at 
the entrance to the Via Concilia- 
zione, the splendid avenue that 
leads to St. Peter’s, it was already 
jammed with people. Great buses 
on the radiating side streets were 
disgorging foreign tourists from 
the farthest bounds of the earth: 
white, black, yellow, and all shades 
in between; uniforms, cassocks, 
monsignori in droves, nuns, work- 
men, their wives and children. The 
differences in the crowd were as 
wide as the love of Pius X. 

My ticket of admission said, “the 
bronze door.” Following a strange 
monsignor, much bemused like 
myself, I went through the superb 
right arm of Bernini’s colonnade. 
The papal grenadier, standing be- 
fore the final barrier, a monolithic 
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man in a towering bearskin hel-. 
met, barely glanced at our tickets. 
He made a_ sweeping gesture 
toward the grand staircase. The 
monsignor and I began the ascent 
of the endless stairs. On the land- 
ings, groups of Swiss Guards in 
their colorful uniforms clicked their 
heels in salute as we passed by. I 
knew they were saluting the purple. 

Up and up we went. We came 
out in the Sala Regia, where the 
monsignori and bishops were assem- 
bling. The room was practically 
afire with red. I moved through 
this red sea into the long hall above 
the vestibule of St. Peter’s, where I 
found students of foreign colleges, 
secular priests, and 57 times 57 vari- 
eties of Religious. It was like walk- 
ing through swarming bees. 

Sharp at 5 p.m. the procession got 
under way. Behind a massed pha- 
lanx of the Pope’s soldiers with 
their tin-soldier uniforms and red- 
cockaded hats came the Religious 
Orders and Communities, The Au- 
gustinians were in the van, fol- 
lowed by every Religious Commu- 
nity. It was like a flashback through 
the inner life of the Church. Next 
were the seculars. Their varying 
surplices, like my own, were a 
commentary on the lace-and-lawn 
admiration of nuns and parish so- 
cieties. 

With the emergence of the tow- 
ering bright pyramids carried be- 
fore the clergy of major basilicas of 
St. Peter, St. Mary Major, St. Paul’s 
Outside the Walls, and St. John Lat- 
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eran, color took over the procession. 

Tapestry banners, the first of 
Pius X in glory, the second of the 
Pope praying before the Virgin, 
evoked loud applause. The hand- 
clapping grew still louder at the 
sight of the banners showing the 
two notable miracles that must pre- 
cede canonization. One told the 
story of a layman, Francis Belsani, 
a Neopolitan lawyer instantly cured 
of an ulcer of the lung after medi- 
cal help had failed. The second pic- 
tured Mary Ludwiga Scorcia, a 
Sister of Charity, instantly cured of 
meningitis after imploring the help 
of Pius X. 

Groups of monsignori flowered 
like massed beds of geraniums. Be- 
hind them the bishops came in 
their white vestments and miters, 
followed by 42 cardinals in silver 
miters and white brocade. Occa- 
sionally one or other of the prelates 
handed to his chaplain the lighted 
candle he carried while he cleansed 
his hand of falling candle wax. 

The entire square was a solid 
mass of human beings that over- 
flowed all the way down the wide 
spaces of the Via Conciliazione. 
They were ranked on top of the 
monumental porticoes and_bal- 
conies. Faces looked down from the 
windows of the Vatican. Groups 
were perched on the green hills far 
away above the American college. 
Bold urchins dangled their legs 
from the rims of the upper basins 
of the great fountains that had 
been turned off for the procession. 
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The climax everyone awaited 
came with a column of Swiss 
Guards. Their armor shone in the 
light, the stripes of their orange- 
and-blue uniforms were like a 
chord of music announcing the 
arrival of the Pope. They were fol- 
lowed by the Pope’s Noble Guard, 
with their splendid golden helmets 
and glittering drawn swords. 

The minute the crowd saw the 
carrying chair with that unforget- 
table erect figure, all else in the 
procession was forgotten. Women 
waved their handkerchiefs and 
veils, men screamed and shouted, 
little boys and seminarians made 
the air ring with a volley of cheers: 
“Viva Il Papa! Viva Il Papa!” Two 
“black” Franciscans fairly climbed 
on my shoulders, shouting all the 
while. The Pope’s chair passed only 
a few feet from the rail where I 
stood. Under its precious miter, the 
face of Pius XII looked thin and 
worn. But those piercing dark eyes 
carried the well-known tenderness 
and exaltation; the graceful fragile 
hands alternately beckoned and 
blessed. 

Earlier in the afternoon, the 
massed crowds in the square had 
been singing popular Marian hymns 
known the world over. They sang 
the ancient melodies, each group in 
their own tongue: Italian, Spanish, 
German, English—all the great 
languages of the world. My eyes 
had tingled with tears to hear this 
new Pentecost. Later, the responses 
of the litanies were sung in chorus 
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by the crowd. During the Pope’s 
progress through the square the 
papal choir under the direction of 
Maestro Perosi sang the Tu Es 
Petrus. 

Once the slow ceremony of en- 
throning the Pope was completed, 
the canonization proceeded swiftly. 

The rite of canonization had ac- 
tually begun in a hidden ceremony 
in the Sistine chapel before the pro- 
cession. There, the Pope, surround- 
ed by the College of Cardinals, 
spent some time in prayer. Then 
he was asked twice for the canoni- 
zation of Pius X. The Pope said 
nothing in reply. Instead he in- 
toned the Ave Maris Stella, entered 
the carrying chair, and took his 
place in the procession. Now, seat- 
ed on his throne before the princi- 
pal door of St. Peter’s, the Pope for 
a third time was asked to canonize 
his illustrious predecessor. 

Cardinal Cicognani, accompanied 
by a consistorial lawyer, formally 
presented the third request. The 
secretary of Latin briefs, Monsignor 
Bacci, replied. He said that the 
Pope knew well the heroic virtues 
of Pius X. He would be happy to 
grant the request for canonization, 
but first he desired to invoke the 
Holy Spirit. The Pope intoned the 
Vent Creator. Each strophe of the 
hymn was answered by the crowd 
in a billow of song. It was the 
voice of the whole Christian world 
except the “Church of silence” be- 
hind the iron curtain. From this 
darkness no pilgrim, no_ bishop, 
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had been allowed to come to Rome. 

After the close of the ancient 
hymn, Cardinal Canali invited the 
crowd to pray. The Pope sang 
Oremus (Let us pray). People and 
prelates fell into a great silence. 
Then while the guards stood at 
attention the Pope read in a firm 
voice the decree of canonization. 
In it he set the date of the new 
feast, Aug. 20, the birthday of Pius 
X. Before the echo of the last word 
had died, the trumpets rang out, 
bells began to peal. A green veil 
was drawn from the tapestry hang- 
ing in the central balcony above the 
Pope’s throne. The picture of Pius 
X, clad in the full panoply of papal 
power, was revealed. Bishops and 
people shouted their applatse and 
then sang in a glorious burst of 
sound the age-old verses of the Te 
Deum. 

The Pope then read his superb 
panegyric, which traced out for the 
crowd the massive influence of Pius 
X, “the glory of the priesthood, the 
splendor and beauty of Christian 
people.” By this time the shadow of 
St. Peter’s dome lay over the entire 
square. The heads of the crowd 
were bent for the Pope’s blessing 
and the granting of a plenary in- 
dulgence under the usual condi- 
tions. Shadow and dusk seemed 
now to be everywhere. Only in the 
pale green sky the vibrant light still 
pulsed above the Pope’s departure 
in a frenzy of shouts and waving 
hands. 

The following morning, I hur- 
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ried to St. Peter’s for the Mass of 
Canonization. As I approached the 
barrier to the bronze door, I sud- 
denly discovered that I had forgot- 
ten my ticket of admission. If I re- 
turned to the convent where I was 
staying I'd be too late to get a good 
seat. 

I said a prayer to St. Pius, and 
put on the gorgeous surplice the 
nuns had lent me. It was fit for a 
cardinal, and it had, as a matter of 
fact, been often worn by one. For 
me, the complicated mass of tucks 
and pleats ornamented with a rich 
fall of exquisite Milan lace was a 
ripe example of living beyond 
my taste and means. The result 
achieved by wearing it was aston- 
ishing. I went right through the 
gate as if I had been invisible. 

At the first landing of the grand 
staircase I mumbled something to 
the Swiss Guard about “the sacris- 
ty” which I had remembered not- 
ing at the top of my ticket. The 
impassive guard made a gesture to 
the left. I descended a long flight of 
stairs and found myself in the sac- 
risty where the Pope was to vest. 
Through chance and happy misdi- 
rection, I was in the infield instead 
of in the outfield where I belonged. 

At one of the side altars, a Swiss 
Guard stood at rigid attention, on 
guard before the Pope’s precious 
miter and triple crown. At the altar 
in the center a priest was giving 
Communion to stray members of 
the Pope’s household. I knelt down 
and said my Rosary, then walked 
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out into the corridor walled off 
from the body of St. Peter’s with 
curtains of red tapestry. Next door 
to the Pope’s sacristy, the cardinals 
were putting off their street clothes 
and assuming the long scarlet man- 
tles that are the badge of their or- 
der. I saw Cardinal Spellman come 
in with his chaplains. He wore his 
usual grave smile, and was warmly 
greeted by other members of the 
Sacred College. Every minute, the 
little elevator whirred down, dis- 
gorging some new Eminence. 

Cardinal Agagianian, Patriarch 
of the Armenian Church, was easy 
to spot, once he was completely 
robed. He wore the usual dress of 
a cardinal, but his head was 
crowned with a red hat such as 
Greek priests wear. A thin red veil 
was draped over it and fell down 
upon his shoulders. 

I went back to the doorway of 
the Pope’s chapel. My eye was 
caught by the red clad height of a 
bishop. It was my old classmate, 
Bishop Hoch of Bismarck. Forget- 
ting all decorum, we greeted each 
other with affection, and_ stood 
chatting for a few moments. 

After Bishop Hoch had gone on, 
I walked over to the sedia gesta- 
toria, or carrying chair, that stood 
ready on a small oriental rug out- 
side the chapel door. I noted the 
inscription on the back: “Leo XIII, 
the 25th year of his reign.” How 
odd, I thought, that this Pope 
should be using the sedia of Leo. 
Then the reason dawned on me. 
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Pius X would never spend any 
money on himself. Finding a new 
chair made in the last year of his 
predecessor’s reign, he used it all 
through his own. This was the 
chair that had carried the saint to 
all his massive triumphs in St. 
Peter’s. 

A flurry of sound broke my med- 
itation. Pius XII had come down in 
the little elevator. I was in time to 
see him walking briskly along the 
corridor. I fell on my knees with 
the others, and then watched him 
assume his robes of office. 

The Holy Father has the abso- 
lute patience and repose that marks 
the man of towering virtue. His 
face has the quality of old gold 
coins, much worn, but still show- 
ing the sharp beauty of their first 
minting. 

The Pope seated himself in the 
carrying chair. It was raised in a 
flash to the shoulders of the chair 
bearers, strong men, resplendent in 
suits of cherry-brocade velvet. The 
golden canopy was lifted over the 
chair; the giant fans flanked it. 

I hurried through the curtained 
doorway, and was in time to see 
the cardinals come through the 
nave between the massed people. 
The appearance of the Pope led to 
a storm of cheers and waving 
hands; the silver trumpets sounded 
their thrilling fanfare. 

The Mass began after the Holy 
Father was seated on his throne 
below the Gloria of Bernini that 
enshrines the chair of St. Peter. 
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Ranked about the Holy Father was 
the splendor of the Papal court: in 
color and character the most nota- 
ble assembly zm all the world, and 
from all the world. 

Cardinal Tisserant, dean of the 
Sacred College, sang the Mass. He 
has a beautiful voice. His enuncia- 
tion of the Latin has an admirable 
clarity. This is the Sacrifice that 
makes all the glories of the world 
seem dim. The gold and silver are 
tarnished; the jewels lose their 
sparkle in the Easter light of 
Christ. An understanding of this 
point exposes the secret of the new 
saint’s life. He was the perfect 
servant of his Lord. With never 
one thought of himself, this Pope 
rekindled the light of Faith and 
law over all the world. He led men 
through the modern mazes of pride 
and error back to the springs of liv- 
ing water. 

Slowly the Mass unrolled. The 
Papal choir, under the direction of 
Maestro Perosi, made the high 
vaults of St. Peter’s ring with 
sound. Soft light from thousands 
of crystal chandeliers hung in the 
soaring arches brought out every 
shade of color in the great church, 
every subtle variety of line and ex- 
quisite proportion. Forty-five rela- 
tives of Pius X looked down from 
one gallery. From another, two mir- 
aculously healed people, a Sister 
and a lawyer, watched the unfold- 
ing beauty through tear-dimmed 
eyes. 

Almost before I knew it, the sil- 
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ver trumpets hailed the Host. From 
that point it seemed only a moment 
or two until the /te Missa Est an- 
nounced the near end of the Mass. 
When it was over, the postulators 
of the cause of Pius X offered the 
traditional gifts to the Holy Fa- 
ther in thanksgiving: there were five 
huge candles bearing colored mini- 
atures of the miracles of Pius X, 
two newly baked loaves of bread, 
and wine and water in small sil- 
ver barrels. These represented the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. Three small 
gold and silver cages were also pre- 
sented. In them were snow-white 
doves, symbols of purity. 

After the gifts had been re- 
ceived, the Holy Father rose. His 
vibrant voice echoed in the pontifi- 
cal blessing, and the announcement 
of a special plenary indulgence to 
all who had participated in this 
morning of glory. 

The trumpets blared again. The 
crowd hailed the Pope’s brief pres- 
ence before departure with a new 
frenzy of sound. The Holy Father, 
held aloft in the sedia, went slowly 
down the aisle and out through the 
great bronze door to give his bless- 
ing to the thousands waiting in the 
square. Then chair and fans turned 
and paused for a moment of telling 
drama. The Holy Father faced the 
crowded basilica. Never had he 
seemed more magnetic. All hearts 
were drawn to him. Eyes and voices 
paid him an affectionate and even 
delirious farewell. 

Tired as he must have been by 
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the long ceremony, so soon after 
his severe illness, the Holy Father 
appeared again on the _ balcony 
above the main door of St. Peter’s, 
and gave his blessing urbi et orbi to 
the people in the square and the 
people of the world. 

At 8 o'clock Sunday evening I 
watched the last superb act of this 
divine drama. Through the kind- 
ness of Msgr. William Hemmick, 
I sat in his charming apartment in 
the Doria palace, whose windows 
face out toward the Piazza Plebis- 
cito. Shortly before eight, we heard 
the noise of music. Bands, innu- 
merable societies of workmen, sol- 
diers, priests, and Boy Scouts began 
to pass, 16,000 of them who had 
gathered at St. Peter’s at 5 p.m. 
They were escorting the crystal 
casket that enshrines the incorrupt 
body of Pius X. Over a million 
people lined the route of march be- 
tween St. Peter’s and the ancient 
Marian shrine of St. Mary Major. 

Songs and hymns echoed, young 
and old voices rose in rhythmic 
fountains honoring the saint, who 
had asked nothing for himself and 
had received everything. The hous- 
es along the way were hung with 
tapestry. Flowers and rose petals 
showered from overhanging _bal- 
conies. 

We leaned from the windows of 
the Doria palace watching a re- 
versal of history in this astonishing 
triumph of the workman Pope. It 
was a superb commentary on the 
democracy of the church: a democ- 
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racy of talent, but more important 
still, a democracy of holiness. The 
first without the second is no de- 
mocracy at all, because without 
holiness pride reveals its antihu- 
man face. 

A deeper roar from the crowd 
in the street below us announced 
the approach of the saint. The dy- 
ing light fell softly on the crystal 
casket, wreathed with lilies and 
white carnations, and enthroned on 
a state carriage that had once car- 
ried kings in triumph. Six white 
horses drew the coach. Before it 
went the knights of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher; ten bishops surrounded it. 
They were from Asia, Africa, In- 


dia, and America. After them 
walked the civic authorities of 
Rome. 


Watching this triumphal jour- 
ney, we were all thoughtful. It 
would not be the last, for the Vat- 


ican had announced that the body 
of Pius X on his birthday this Au- 
gust would journey back to Venice. 
“I will return to Venice dead or 
alive,” Cardinal Sarto had said 
when he left his beloved city to 
take part in the conclave that elect- 
ed him Pope. He was going back; 
he was keeping his word to his 
people. The thoughtless and un- 
wary would say, “Ah, yes, he is re- 
turning, but he is long since dead; 
what’s the value now of his re- 
turn?” 

Such thoughtless ones should 
ponder the words of Sigrid Undset: 
“In the light of the split atoms solid 
objects become as it were transpar- 
ent, evanescent.” 

Joseph Sarto returns to his peo- 
ple rayed with the light and power 
of the holiness that is beyond time. 
His return is thrillingly alive, as 
eternal life is. 





Escapists 


A woman in Washington, D. C., called a cab. When it arrived, she put her 
four children in the back seat, told the driver to wait in front of the house 
for a minute. She came back shortly, took the kids out, and asked how much 
she owed. 
“Well, that depends,” the bewildered driver said. “Where do you want to 
3% 
“No place,” said the lady. “I just wanted to make a long-distance telephone 
call, and I needed to get the children out of the house.” 

Lee Carpenter in Quote (20 Dec. °53). 


x0 


A woman in the U.S. sent a play pen to a friend of hers in Australia. 
The thank-you note she got in return read as follows: 
“Thank you ever so much for the pen—it’s a perfect godsend. I sit in it 
every afternoon and read, and the children can’t get near me.” 
Sterling Sparks (June '54). 





work to build, but the city has 
an educational station 


Condensed from Changing Times* 


HE PICTURE that goes out over 

weeEp’s channel 13 is bright 
and clear, as good as that of any 
of the other three stations in Pitts- 
burgh, but the content is as differ- 
ent as day is from night. 

For example, here’s what waEp 
currently televises. 

Your Marriage. A discussion by 
a husband-and-wife psychologist 
team on married life. 

Ein, Zwei, Drei. A once-a-week 
German course. 

Sciencescope. The hows and 
whys of everything from electronic 
calculators to artificial furs. 

Children’s Hour. Whimsy, fan- 
tasy and fun, in a no-gun, no-mur- 
der children’s program. 

Shop Talk. A do-it-yourself show 
on such things as repairing window 
screens, fixing the lawn mower, 
and tying fishing flies. 

You—the Artist. Modern dance, 
interior decoration, jewelry making 
and similar subjects. 

Ween is Pittsburgh’s educational 
television station. Commercials are 
not permitted. Big network shows 
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TV Without Terror 


Pittsburgh’s WQED took three years, . 
half a million dollars, and real 


*The Kiplinger Magazine, 1729 H St., N. W., 
by the Kiplinger Washington Agency, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 


TV WITHOUT TERROR 





are never seen on it. There are 
neither stockholders to share its 
profits nor salesmen to sell its serv- 
ices. 

It has but one purpose: to pro- 
vide programs that are worth while 
without being dull. 

Three years ago, Mayor David L. 
Lawrence brought together repre- 
sentatives of Pittsburgh schools, 
colleges and universities. There 
was, he said, a good chance that 
Pittsburgh would be eligible for an 
educational TV channel, one of 
242 shortly to be allocated by the 
Federal Communications commis- 
sion. What was the _ educators’ 
pleasure? 

It was an exciting proposition. A 
committee was formed to get things 
ready. But early enthusiasm soon 
faded to hopelessness. Money was 
the big problem. It takes hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to build 
and support a TV station, and not 
a cent was in sight. After a year’s 
work, the educators turned the 
problem over to the more exper- 
ienced businessmen of the Alle- 

Washington 6, D.C. July, 1954. Copyright 1954 
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gheny Conference on Community 
Development. 

Park H. Martin, conference di- 
rector, surveyed the need for a sta- 
tion. His findings were startling. 
For example, only one Pittsburgh- 
er in 100 had ever heard the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony. People weren't 
sharing in the riches of the Carne- 
gie museum, the University of 
Pittsburgh, the Mellon institute 
and other centers of learning. Out- 
standing teachers weren't being 
heard beyond the classroom walls. 

To Leland Hazard, vice presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., went the assignment of get- 
ting the station going. Hazard is 
a lawyer and an industrialist, fond 
of quoting Shakespeare and Ari- 
stotle. He became the force which 
ultimately put the station in busi- 
ness. He lived for the job. Here is 
how he tackled it. 

Hazard needed $250,000 just to 
set up the station. He got even 
more: from the Fund for Adult Ed- 
ucation, $100,000; from the Mellon 
trust, $100,000; and from the Ar- 
buckle-Jamison foundation, $100,- 
000. All but $75,000 went for stu- 
dios, equipment, and air condition- 
ing. The $75,000 was kept in re- 
serve. 

Luckily, Hazard did not have to 
buy land or buildings. He was able 
to rent, for $1 a year from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, a 50-year-old 
mansion near the campus. 

Anything as new as weep needed 
strong hands to guide it. Hazard 
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hand-picked a board of civic lead- 
ers who would represent no one 
but themselves. 

A Citizens’ Committee of 400 
was selected to advise the board, 
raise funds, and come up with pro- 
gram ideas. 

But it took a woman to give 
weep the extra vitality it needed. 
Ask Mrs. Dorothy Daniel why she 
took the job of promotion director, 
and she'll tell you, “I guess I was 
the only one crazy enough to try 
it.” 

Her first office was in a loft. She 
had no staff. All she knew was that 
somehow, some way, she must raise 
$250,000. That amount, remember, 
was over and above the original 
$250,000 needed to build the station. 
It was the estimated budget for 
one year’s operation. 

The first $50,000 came easy. The 
Mellon trust gave it as “seed mon- 
ey” to get things started. The ques- 
tion was how to get the rest of the 
money. 

Mail solicitations were tried. So 
were booths in stores and theaters 
and letter appeals to big organiza- 
tions. These efforts all flopped. 

So Dorothy Daniel’s staff made 
10,000 kits of literature and dona- 
tion-pledge blanks. Women’s clubs 
all over town took them, and began 
a city-wide doorstep and telephone 
appeal for $2 contributions. 

Staff members made talks to ev- 
ery organization that could be 
reached. At the same time, the 
newspapers, radio stations and— 
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yes—TV stations began to drum up 
enthusiasm, 

The idea caught on. Friends told 
friends, club members told other 
club members, school kids told 
their parents. Women, not men, 
did most of the talking. The men 
raised an eyebrow of interest, but 
remained pretty much on the side- 
lines. 

For his $2 any individual could 
become a “subscriber” to WwaeEn’s 
magazine, Program Previews. In 
addition, he became a member of 
a “woep guild” (there are more 
than 100 of them) which meets to 
discuss the station, criticizing or 
praising programs, suggesting new 
shows, and in general acting as 
kibitzers. Guild members love to 
visit the station. Any day you can 
see them oh-ing and ah-ing at the 
studios and acting very much the 
proprietors of the whole shebang. 
So far, $140,000 has been raised this 
way. 

Another source of funds was the 
500 school districts in Greater Pitts- 
burgh. Each district is autonomous, 
and controls its own money. To 
each, wep said, “We plan lots of 
programs for educational purposes 
in the schools. In return, we ask 
that you voluntarily contribute 30¢ 
a year for each child in your 


schools.” Around $70,000 has come 
in from the schools. 

The money raising can never 
end. If it did, the lifeblood of the 
station would seep out. Pittsburgh’s 
big industries have not yet contri- 
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buted. Their turn will come, once 
it is clear to everyone that the sta- 
tion is not under control of any sin- 
gle group. 

Housewives, college professors, 
schoolteachers, puppeteers, school 
kids, scientists, businessmen—just 
about anyone with any special tal- 
ent—can be seen on the shows. 
Youngsters, particularly, seem to 
do better in front of a TV camera 
than in front of a TV screen. 

Once a day, the schools take over 
for “in-school programs.” They’re 
something new in Pittsburgh, and 
a committee of educators is now 
wrestling over how to work them 
into the curriculum. 

The station’s mentors pride them- 
selves especially on two accomplish- 
ments. One is the workshop to 
train young people interested in a 
TV career. A constant stream of 
bright-eyed teen-agers move scen- 
ery, handle cameras, run the pro- 
duction. One of the best camera- 
men in the studio is a 16-year-old 
high-school lad. 

The other attainment is weeEp’s 
experimental theater. Shows that 
never would be tried on commer- 
cial television will be produced 
there. If they click, the station’s 
management will be delighted to 
see them go on to the richer fields 
of commercial programming. 

In the works are programs on 
medical care, grammar, folk music, 
money management, job training 
and ¢areer planning. Also coming 
are “town hall” discussions of Pitts- 
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burgh’s civic problems, such as the 
need for better schools and im- 
proved playgrounds. 

Weep schedules no spot-news 
broadcasts, no election-campaign 
speeches, no fund-raising appeals. 
These are banned. But that will 
not stop the station from carrying 
programs on background news, or 
from doing educational shows on 


election machinery or on the activ- 
ities of the Cancer fund or the Red 
Cross. 

Will it pan out? Is educational 
TV a workable idea? No one can 
say, yet. But in Pittsburgh they will 
bet you that weep will one day jus- 
tify its Latin initials: Quod Erat 
Demonstrandum—that which was 
to be proved. 


The Open Door 


Derine tue Battle of Britain, I was 
on radar duty on the south coast. I, 
who called myself a Methodist, se- 
cretly (and nervously) visited a priest, 
explaining, “I've no intention of be- 
coming a Catholic, but I am engaged 
to a Catholic WAAF; I admire her 
ideals, and wish to know more about 
them.” The priest shared his pan of 
week-old porridge with me, and he 
gave me a catechism, which I later 
read in a canteen while dogfights 
were waged overhead. 

When I told my fiancee, she asked 
delightedly, “And what do you think 
of the catechism?” 

“Plain common sense,” I replied. 
“Td have to be a Catholic now, even 
if you chuck me.” 

She didn’t. We have just celebrated 
our 13th anniversary, and the eldest 
of our four sons is hoping to go to 
the seminary soon. 


Kathleen, before becoming engaged, 
and unknown to me, of course, told 
our blessed Lady that she was trust- 
ing in her implicitly—then handed 
me over to her. After that, how could 


I have resisted the faith? 
John Roberts. 


2, 
7° 


I picxep up a Catholic Digest in 
a bus depot, and read it through 
during my trip. Not having been in- 
side any church for more than 30 
years, I began to wonder about the 
Catholic faith. As a male nurse, | 
have seen death in all its forms, and 
have noticed that most Catholics were 
attended by priests. I made inquiries, 
was referred to a_ mail-instruction 
course, passed the tests, and am now 
a Catholic. The copy of THe Catu- 
otic Dicest I picked up in the bus 


depot was evidently meant for me. 
William J. Norman. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.}| 
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Enjoying a stroll on the campus are (left te right) Tchen-Tchi of 
China, Peter Tu of Indo-China, and Giovanni Pan of China. 


ss E t unam, sanctam, catholicam et 
apostolicam Ecclestam.” The 
celebrant of the Mass is reading the 
Credo. In your missal you follow 
the translation “and in one, holy, 
catholic and apostolic Church.” 
The familiar words take on new 
significance for anyone who visits 
the Collegium Urbanum in Rome. 


The Urban college, named in 
honor of Pope Urban VIII, who 
founded it in 1627, is the seminary 
conducted by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 
Certainly the oneness of Mater 
Ecclesia is forcefully demonstrated 
to the visitor who watches a wiry 
lad from Indo-China pass the bas- 










































ketball to a teammate whose build 
rivals that of Joe Louis. The re- 
ceiver, a seminarian from the Bel- 
gian Congo, tosses it to a native of 
Brooklyn, who scores a basket for 
the philosophy class. 

Whether on the basketball floor, 
in the zoology lab, in chapel or 
while they crunch along the grav- 
eled walks of the seminary grounds, 
these young men learn to under- 
stand the brotherhood of man in 
the light of the Fatherhood of God. 
And the visitor who sees them at 
prayer, study or play gains a new 
appreciation of these concepts. 

Pope Urban VIII established the 


college as a central seminary for the 


John Murphy of Scotland relaxes with his 
accordion. Each student studies singing or 
learns to play a musical instrument. 


Msgr. Gaetano Pasotti, Apostolic Vicar 
of Siam, jokes with Siamese seminarians. 
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t Giuseppe Mulolwa, Belgian Congo, chats 
with Giuseppe Beley, a Slovene who es- 
caped when the Russians took his country 


The seminary orchestra includes clarinet- 
ist Robert Louys from the French Seychelles 
islands, and Henry Moylan from Australia. 


During free time, students hear talks about 
the problems of their respective countries. 
This group of seminarians is from India. 
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missions. He thought it desirable to 
have in every country priests edu- 
cated in an international college 
where they could establish friend- 
ships which might be mutually 
helpful in later life. 

During the three centuries since 
its founding, the college has sent 
out as missionaries more than 6,000 
priests. From their ranks have come 
300 bishops, many archbishops, and 
three cardinals. 


¢ Muttukumari of Ceylon writes an article 
for a religious magazine in his country. 


Maurice Otunga, Kenya,and Henry Moy- 
lan, Australia, get ready for soccer. 


The faculty encourages sports activities. 
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Music for Victory 


Beethoven's Fifth Symphony expresses the 
final triumph of the human spirit 


By Doron K. ANTRIM 


Condensed trom Etude* 


| ‘Is story, in part, goes back 
100 years to a conquest not 
fought on any battlefield, and in 
part to the dark days of 1941. 
France had fallen to Hitler. 

Nearly in despair, the French 
needed a symbol to strengthen their 
hope and stiffen their resistance. 

On Jan. 14, 1941, Victor de Lave- 
leye, Belgian program organizer of 
the British Broadcasting Co., broad- 
cast a message to Belgium and to 
France. “I am proposing to you as 
a rallying emblem, the letter V, be- 
cause V is the first letter of the 
words Victoire in French, Victory 
in English, and Vrijhetd in Flem- 
mish.” He pointed out other words 
symbolizing victory that began with 
V: Vryheid in Dutch, Vitezter in 
Czech, Vitestvo in Serbian, Ve Vil 
Vinne in Norwegian. 

The Belgians quickly adopted 
his proposal. When German sol- 
diers marched through the streets 
of Brussels flashing the swastika, 


*Bryn Mawr, Pa. June, 1954. Copyright 


1954 by 
permission of Etude, the Music Magazine. 
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Belgian urchins laughed at them 
and raised two fingers in V shape 
and chalked V’s on the pavement. 

In France, the walls of hotels, 
schools, factories, were soon cov- 
ered with V’s. Frenchmen sat in 
cafés with legs stretched out V- 
wise. In Holland, people chalked 
the palms of their hands, gave Ger- 
man soldiers an ingratiating pat on 
the back—and left V signs. 

By April, the V’s had mush- 
roomed amazingly in occupied 
countries. The Germans took ac- 
tion. The city of Marseilles was 
fined 400,000 francs for allowing its 
public buildings to be “desecrated” 
with V signs. A curfew was en- 
forced. Owners of buildings were 
subject to prosecution if V's 
appeared on their buildings. School- 
teachers were held responsible for 
the walls of school buildings. 

At Rouen and Le Havre came 
the order: “Unless the inscription 
campaign ceases, the whole popu- 
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lation will be fined and punished.” 
In Czechoslovakia, 6,200 summons- 
es were issued against owners of 
buildings. The Hotel du Rio René 
at Aix-en-Provence, where the Ger- 
man armistice commission was 
housed, was so covered with V’s 
every morning that a man was 
hired to rub them off. 

Although the success of the V 
campaign had exceeded all expecta- 
tions, carrying it on brought furth- 
er penalties on the people. So the 
BBC began looking for something 
else that stressed victory, the use of 
which the Germans would hesitate 
to prohibit. If only the Morse code 
for V, three shorts and a long, were 
set to music. Stacks of compositions 
were combed. Many selections con- 
tained the right rhythm, but the 
music lacked conviction. 

Then the discovery: Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. Its entire first 
movement was based on_ the 
rhythm of the Morse code (...—). 
Beethoven had characterized this 
rhythm as “fate knocking at the 
door.” The music, too, bore the im- 
print of victory. The entire sym- 
phony expressed the triumph of 
faith over fear. 

On June 27, 1941, a BBC broad- 
caster known as Colonel Britton 
introduced to his scattered audience 
the victory motif set to music, ev- 
ery part of which was built on the 
Fifth Symphony. The people were 
requested to listen to this sym- 
phony, use the rhythm to knock 
on doors, call waiters, clap hands, 
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toot train whistles. All over Eu- 
rope, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 


sprang into sudden popularity. 
Orchestras played it again and 
again. 


To the nazis, this was the final 
indignity. Beethoven, of all men, 
their immortal, their beloved, to 
have Beethoven lined up on the 
other side—it was not to be toler- 
ated! 

Deciding to fight fire with fire, 
Goebbels tried to take over the V 
campaign as the nazis’ own. He 
broadcast, “V is for the victory 
which the German army is win- 
ning for Europe on all fronts.” He 
ridiculed British attempts at using 
this noble music for profane pro- 
paganda purposes. He claimed pri- 
or rights to Beethoven. Since the 
German word for victory, Seig Heil, 
did not begin with a V, he dug up 
the Latin victoria, claiming it to be 
an old German battle cry. 

German bands and _ orchestras 
were ordered to play the Fifth Sym- 
phony, German soldiers to chalk 
V’s. Frenchmen laughed upon be- 
holding German soldiers covering 
the Eiffel tower with V’s, and add- 
ed more. 

The battle of the V was on. The 
nazis said it stood for victories al- 
ready won in Europe. The van- 
quished said it stood for victories to 
come. And for them the pall of 
gloom had been lifted; the under- 
ground army organized; victory 
loomed as a possibility. 

The V campaign accompanied 
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the war to the end. The USS. car- 
ried it on after our entry into the 
war. A Japanese general requested 
that Beethoven’s Fifth be broadcast 
regularly in Japan, so that “Bee- 
thoven will be fighting on our side.” 
Everywhere, people sensed the in- 
sistent challenge of this symphony. 

Why? Was it more than coinci- 
dence that Beethoven's Fifth was 
chosen as the victory symphony? 
The answer takes us into Act II of 
this real-life drama. 

The year was 1798, the place Vi- 
enna, capital of musical Europe. 
The hero of the hour was a young 
virtuoso, conductor, composer : Lud- 
wig van Beethoven. At 28, Beetho- 
ven had the world at his feet. Con- 
sidered the foremost musician of 
his day, he had made tours of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Scotland, and 
France, playing and conducting his 
own works. A prince living in Vi- 
enna took Beethoven into his pal- 
ace, told servants to answer his bell 
first, and settled a stipend on him. 
Society recognized his great gifts. 
Ladies of the aristocracy lionized 
him. His future looked as bright as 
Hitler’s did in 1941. 

But just at this time Beethoven 
noticed a “whistling and humming” 
in his ears. Could anything be hap- 
pening to his hearing, that price- 
less possession of a musician? He 
couldn’t believe it. 

But his growing deafness became 
unmistakable. During a walk in 
the woods, a friend called attention 
to a shepherd’s pipe. Beethoven 
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had to confess he hadn’t heard it. 

He came home sunk in gloom. A 
shepherd’s pipe, the song of birds, 
the whisper of wind through 
pines—all the sounds he loved so 
well—was he never to hear them 
again? 

But more to be feared, what 
about his career? Musicians depend 
upon the keenness of their hearing; 
good ears mean good musicians. 
Beethoven had been especially for- 
tunate in this respect. Once he 
could hear harmonies, subtle gra- 
dations of tone, lost to the average 
ear, even to the average musician. 

A deaf musician: what a para- 
dox! Why had this blight struck 
him, who had so much to give the 
world? 

Fear clutched him. He must not 
let anyone know, least of all his 
fellow musicians. “I must live like 
an exile,” he wrote. “If I approach 
near to people, a hot terror seizes 
me lest my condition be appre- 
hended.” He kept on conducting 
his own works as though nothing 
had happened. But the time came 
when he had to admit that he was 
fooling only himself. 

It was one of his darkest hours, 
comparable to that of the people of 
the conquered countries in 1941. 
He was in despair. He even thought 
of suicide. The career he had envi- 
sioned for himself was shattered. 
He couldn’t count on playing or 
conducting his own works. He who 
dearly loved companionship would 
have to live to himself. He who 
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longed for some beloved hand to 
guide him through the soundless 
maze, would have to forego mar- 
riage. Could he continue to write 
music he couldn’t hear? Would he 
have the will to write it? 

But God was real to Beethoven. 
“God has never deserted me.” God 
had given him great gifts, he be- 
lieved, for some great purpose. 
Should he surrender his trust now? 

His spirits began to rise. Fate 
could do its worst to him, but it 
couldn’t touch his music. “I have 
no fear for my music,” he wrote a 
friend. “It can meet no evil fate. I 
will take fate by the throat; it shall 
not wholly overcome me.” 

Beethoven plunged into work on 
his Fifth Symphony. Its first move- 
ment is one of the great feats in all 
music literature. For hardly a split 
second does he relinquish the 

..— rhythm. Over and over, he 
drives it home with intricate tonal 


variation. As Beethoven well knew, 
fate’s knock is insistent. It can lull 
you, sap your will. There can be no 
compromise with fate; yet no sur- 
render. The second movement 
seems to spell the peace and calm 
that follows a decision to “take fate 
by the throat.” In the third move- 
ment, the V rhythm is heard again, 
although it is just a flank encount- 
er. But the final movement is pure 
joy, triumph, victory. 

The peoples of the conquered 
countries caught something of all 
this when they heard the Fifth 
Symphony. They took heart. It 
helped them to set their goal to 
victory. 

For in this, the world’s most pop- 
ular symphony, Beethoven _pro- 
claims that man can triumph over 
fear, discouragement, despair; that 
man is master of his fate. In the 
Fifth Symphony, Beethoven set vic- 
tory to music. 


Flights of Faney 


The sibilant whisper of growing corn. 
Archibald Rutledge 


A little nosegay of an old lady. 
Rebecca West 


A day that smelled as though it had 
been made in the country. 
Susan Glaspell 


Cat pouring itself through a fence. 


Anne Parrish 


The lake’s face chapped by the wind. 
Nan Clark Howe 


A girl who could send _tear-stained 
telegrams. F. Scott Fitzgerald 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.]| 








The Last Supper Survives 


The famous mural in Milan has been successfully 


peeled down to Da Vinci's own pigments 


by Ray A. LaJore 


Condensed from the Catholic Home Messenger* 


i upovico 1L Moro, Duke of Milan, 
4 held in high esteem and deep 
affection the Dominican Order. He 
at one time even planned to bury 
Beatrice d’Este, his wife, in the 
Dominicans’ church. During this 
time in the 15th century, Il Moro 
decided one day to do something 
to make the Dominicans happy in 
their monastery of Santa Maria 
Delle Grazie in Milan. He com- 
missioned the great wonder man 
and brilliant jack-of-all-trades from 
Florence, Leonardo da Vinci, to do 
something special for his friends. 

The friars, who wanted their re- 
fectory brightened, asked Da Vinci 
to do the painting on the end wall. 
The great artist complied. The re- 
sult was a massive group of 13 men 
seated at a meal that was to be 
universally known throughout the 
ages as The Last Supper (L’Ultima 
Cena), the world’s greatest reli- 
gious painting. 

The superb grouping makes ev- 
ery figure the center of a personal 
drama, and places the 12 men, with 
Christ in the center, in a virtual 
row without a hint of monotony or 
Paul Canfield, Ohio, 


* $6. Monastery, 


Anqust, 








crowding. An unforgettable sweet 
stillness rests on the face of Jesus. 
The painting was marked a true 
masterpiece from the day the first 
outsider was allowed to look upon 
its overwhelming beauty. 
Twenty-odd years after Leonar- 
do da Vinci had pulled down his 
scaffolding, however, contempo- 
raries already noticed that the pic- 
ture was deteriorating. Halt a cen- 
tury later, in 1568, Vasari, in the 
second edition of his Lives of the 
Painters, stated that the Supper 
would soon disappear for all time 
because of Leonardo’s poor wall- 
painting technique and his experi- 
mental use of a new media instead 


of the known, reliable fresco 
method. 
1954. Copyright 1954, and reprinted with 


permission, 
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Since then, discussions on what 
kind of base Leonardo actually used 
in mixing his paints (wax, oil, 
white of egg, yolk beaten into oily 
cream) have been _ periodically 
waged, while at least once every 
100 years restorers have tried their 
hands at “saving” The Last Sup- 
per. 

Their intentions were good, but 
their methods were often crude; 
where the painting was flaking 
away they added plaster and paint- 
ed over it. Sometimes, the artists 
hastened deterioration. Only in the 
first quarter of this century was a 
serious job done in glueing back 
Leonardo’s outer coating to the un- 
derlying foundation. 

People still shook their heads, 
and sighed that nothing could real- 
ly save the painting. Magnificent 
engravings were made by dozens 
of publishers throughout the world 
to preserve the picture for coming 
generations. A much-publicized 
cemetery in Los Angeles even or- 
dered for its “Hall of Fame” an 
exact replica in glass from a Peru- 
gian artist. 

Then came the 2nd World War. 
One night in 1944 a bomb frag- 
mentized two walls of the ancient 
refectory. The roof crashed, and 
neighboring Milanese, as __ they 
hugged their cellar walls, said a 
prayerful good-by to their gentle 
Christ and his followers. In the 
cold, revealing light of the follow- 
ing dawn, however, the wall bear- 
ing the mural, protected by sand- 
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bags, was found still standing like 
a knife-blade poised on its edge. 

For yet a year, bombs fell’ on 
Milan, and rain and sleet beat 
against the irreplaceable painting. 

Finally liberation and __ peace 
came to Milan. Work was rushed 
to rebuild walls and roof of the 
refectory. 

It was the first postwar winter, 
when heating fuel was not to be 
had. This lack was to prove the 
final undoing of The Last Supper. 
Rain, though periodically soaking 
it, had not excessively hurt the pic- 
ture, but the humidity of slow-dry- 
ing new walls in the closed hall 
space made the glues used in the 
previous restorations moldy. By 
spring of 1946, to the great con- 
sternation of everyone concerned, 
the Supper had literally disap- 
peared under a coating of mangy, 
white fungus. The mere stroke of 
a finger left imprints in the rotting, 
pasty surface. 

All the leading authorities of 
Italian restoration gathered in 
hushed conclave. From Rome came 
Cesare Brandi, founder and direc- 
tor of the internationally famed 
Instituto del Restauro; from Milan’s 
Pinacoteca de Brera came Fernanda 
Wittgens. Mauro Pelliccioli, ace of 
Italian restorers, joined the confer- 
ence. They decided to consolidate 
the picture by injecting behind the 
crusts of the painting the purest 
Indian lacquer (gommalacca) dis- 
solved in alcohol. Also, it was to 
be spread over the whole surface 
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and allowed to soak in. It was a 
daring procedure, but it was sanc- 
tioned, and then carefully executed 
with loving attention. 

The lacquer treatment proved a 
godsend not only in solidifying 
the surface but in killing the mold 
and restoring color. By 1947, the 
Supper was at least brought back 
to prewar condition. 

But now, Pelliccioli, who had 
come to know the whole surface 
of The Last Supper quarter-inch by 
quarter-inch, proposed a new step. 
Leonardo, he was certain, had 
worked not in oil but in tempera 
forte, and there was much of the 
original under large patches of suc- 
cessive replastering and overpaint- 
ing. He asked and was granted 
permission to turn surgeon, and 
with the aid of a scalpel, peeled the 
mural down to the underskin. X 
rays brought no results, because the 
painting was on a wall too thick, 
and it was Pelliccioli’s hunch against 
the rightful doubts of other experts 
fearful of further irreparable dam- 
age. 

Brandi was against it. Any color 
found underneath would be only a 
Leonardo foundation, not the veil- 
ing and glazing with which the 
artist had achieved his real effects. 

Wittgens was for it; there was 
much of the Supper, she main- 
tained, that mortal eyes had not 
seen since the early slapdash _re- 
storers went to work with their 
overplastering and overpainting. 

The controversy boiled over from 
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academic circles into the press. 
Cries of “They are killing Leon- 
ardo” alternated with “They are 
letting The Last Supper die with- 
out a fight.” Committees and super- 
committees were appointed, only 
to dissolve in deadlock. Finally, 
through dogged insistence, Witt- 
gens won out. And, while the 
Brandi forces averted their eyes 
from the scene of expected multila- 
tion, Pelliccioli went to work with 
his scalpel. 

On the surface hardened with 
Jacquer, Pelliccioli, behind closed 
doors, proceeded with his infinitesi- 
mal peeling. Gradually, as months 
went by, bits of covered Leonardo 
began to appear. On the hem of 
Judas’ tunic was seen a gold design 
of Kufic lettering. On the pewter 
plate could be seen the red reflec- 
tion of the Apostle Philip’s tunic. 
On the sleeves of Peter, the original 
blue reappeared. Finally, as a su- 
preme proof that the original Le- 
onardo had been reached, a cor- 
rection—not only the clutched hand 
of Judas as Leonardo had first 
planned it and laid it out with an 
ivory-colored foundation, but as he 
eventually completed it, with its 
fleshy hues. A big blotch on Phil- 
ip’s neck was removed. Christ and 
Thomas, James, and Bartholomew 
were exalted in new strength of 
original color. 

By the spring of 1953, the news 
of The Last Supper wonder could 
no longer be withheld. The Milan 
papers got hold of photographs 
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showing some of the new portions 
that had reappeared in the vast and 
venerable picture, and Milanese 
hearts jumped with happy joy. But 
Wittgens and Pelliccioli were hold- 
ing back official announcement un- 
til the very formal and spectacular 
inauguration of the restored Sapper 
planned for late May of 1954. In 
Rome, Brandi, ever the watchdog 
of Italian art, was still unconvinced 
about Pelliccioli’s so-called success. 

In the meantime, Bernard Beren- 
son from America, another peppery 
watchdog, had journeyed to Milan. 
After seeing the restoration, he had 
this to say: “Looking at it through 

a lens, it appeared as a mosaic of 
sail colored fragments. I felt that 


the numerous restorations of cen- 
turies had been brushed away and 
that I was gazing on the true 
painting by Leonardo da _ Vinci, 
spoiled, to be sure, by the centuries, 
but no longer smeared by incompe- 
tent hands. 

“By moving back the wheeled 
scaffold a few yards, the mosaic 
effect was made to disappear, and 
the figures emerged as if from a 
mist, large and imposing. Space 
was full of their presence. 

“I would truly wish that a new 
Goethe were among us to write 
about it, as that genius did 181 
years ago, now that The Last Sup- 
per can be seen relatively close to 
the state in which da Vinci must 





I had touched bottom. I felt that have wanted it to be seen.” 


Ways and Means 


Tuer soy who usually earned extra money mowing lawns was slow about 
leaving his house one Saturday morning, and his father asked him why. 
“Oh,” he answered, “I’m waiting till they get started. I get most of my 
work from people who are half way through.” Birmingham News Magazine. 


Ho.tywoop producers, Arthur Freed and Buddy de Sylva, are amateur 
painters. They recently astounded their friends with the news that they had 
each sold their first canvasses for $1,000. 


Masterpieces otf art? Maybe, but tney sold their pictures to each other. 
R. Dennis Martell. 


A rormer Washington writer, before transferring to New York, explained 
how he avoided getting parking tickets for leaving his car in forbidden zones. 
He just put this printed note behind a windshield wiper: “Please note that 
this is government property. All tickets, therefore, must have nine duplicates, 
be notarized, and bear an autographed photograph of the officer registering 
the complaint.” [t worked every time. Pipe Dreams 
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La Profesora and Her 
Desert Classroom 


The same dedication of life that made her lead a charge of Pancho Villa’s 
cavalry keeps her teaching the children of the wetbacks 


By Cree Woops 


Condensed from Rocky Mountain Empire Magazine* 


ARIANA GUTIERREZ is prob- 

ably America’s most un- 

usual schoolteacher. Her 
pupils are children of “wetbacks” 
from Mexico. Her classroom is a 
mesquite-lined arroyo deep in south- 
ern Texas, and her blackboard is 
the sand. 

Mariana’s background is equally 
unusual. Forty years ago last De- 
cember she led a reckless charge of 
Pancho Villa’s rebels into the plaza 
of Ojinaga, just across the Rio 
Grande from Presidio, Texas. They 
called her La Profesora then, a 
spirited young woman whose cour- 
age helped Villa win a vital skir- 
mish in the Mexican revolution. 

Many of the older children 
around Presidio find it impossible 
to make a start in a school where 
only English is spoken. Others, un- 
able to read or write English at ages 
up to 18, are ashamed to join the 
six-year-olds in the Ist grade. Mari- 
ana’s outdoor school offers the only 
means by which these children can 
obtain an education. 

Spanish-speaking parents many 


miles up and down the Rio Grande, 
have sent their children to live 
in Presidio so that they could at- 
tend Mariana’s school. No one 
hired Miss Gutierrez. But hundreds 
of young people can read and write 
English today because of her dedi- 
cation. 

Several years ago I watched Mari- 
ana teach. Her pupils met her in 
the arroyo. They sat on the sand 
which also was her blackboard. A 





*Denver, Colorado. June 20, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Denver Post, Inc., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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boy ran into the brush and came 
back with a bunch of willow 
switches for an eraser. It was a bit 
shivery, but Mariana told me she 
seldom fails to hold classes be- 
cause of bad weather. The worst is 
the wind because it may blow out 
what she writes in the sand before 
she can finish the lesson. 

She lined up her class in a dry 
place at the edge of a creek bed. 
With a yard-long stick she wrote 
upside down and backward so that 
to her pupils her writing would 
appear as on a regular blackboard. 
She has done this so often she has 
acquired both speed and skill. 

As she wrote, the children pro- 
nounced the words and combined 
them into sentences. She quickly 
spotted timidity or lagging interest, 
and the unresponsive boy got a lit- 
tle more love and a little more drill- 
ing, until he shared the full activi- 
ties of his class. 

Mariana’s lessons were not as 
varied as in a regular school. She re- 
peated the drills with a touch of 
military exactness. She explained 
that she teaches her pupils English 
before she takes them to writing, 
arithmetic, and simple stories of 
American history. 

Teaching has been Mariana’s life. 
At the age of 12, she first began 
to teach in the Jesuit school of 
Guadalupe Santuario at Chihuahua. 
She was teaching in the public 
schools of Ojinaga when the Mexi- 
can revolution broke out in 1910. 
She embraced the cause of Pancho 
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Villa when that outlaw fought his 
way to the head of northern Mexi- 
co’s rebels. Villa felt he needed a 
lot of favorable publicity in the 
States. From the fighting front, 
Mariana began sending dispatches 
to Spanish-American newspapers in 
the Southwest. 

When she joined up, Villa had 
Mariana ride out in front of his 
troops. “This is Profesora Mariana 
Gutierrez,” he told them. “She will 
write the story of our battles and 
our cause. You older men will treat 
La Profesora as your daughter; the 
rest of you will treat her as your 
sister and teacher.” 

Villa swept off his huge sombrero 
in a gallant bow to Mariana. His 
troops took off their hats and 
shouted, “Viva la profesora!” 

In December, 1913, Villa’s army 
assaulted federal forces in Ojinaga. 
Mariana was with the cavalry 
charging in from the west. De- 
fending rifles poured merciless fire 
into them, and the attackers wav- 
ered. Then they started falling back. 
Mariana knew this could mean dis- 
aster to the whole Villa army. She 
spurred her horse forward. 

“Come on, soldiers,” she shouted. 
“I’m not afraid! Are you? Come 
on!” 

The Villa cavalry followed the 
girl on horseback toward the plaza. 
She swept them over the defenders 
and into the plaza itself. All of 
Villa’s men poured in. 

The defenders broke in panic to- 
ward the Rio Grande. They threw 
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away their arms, and choked the 
one narrow bridge. They splashed 
into the waters. On the Texas side, 
U.S. troops interned them. Villa 
had won control of northern 
Mexico. 

Villa’s forces later were defeated 
in the turmoil which followed over- 
throw of the Diaz regime. As an ac- 
tive Villa agent, Mariana thought 
it best to leave Mexico. She crossed 
over to Presidio in 1917 and soon 
took up what has been her voca- 
tion ever since: preparing Mexican 
children so that they could enter 
American schools. 

Her classes proved popular, and 
word spread across the Rio Grande. 
The people of Ojinaga asked her 
to return, but Mariana declined. 
When the pleas persisted, she 
agreed to teach half a day in Ojin- 
aga and keep up her school in Pre- 
sidio. 

She was teaching on the Mexican 
side one day in 1927 when a local 
uprising occurred and the rebels 
took over the city. Mariana was ar- 
rested. She learned that she was 
to face a court-martial which would 
sentence her to death. 

Mothers of Mariana’s students 
pleaded for the teacher’s life. But 
the rebel general was adamant. 
Mariana would have to die. Luck- 
ily, the women did not give up. 
They arranged for a soldier’s uni- 
form to be smuggled to Mariana 
in her laundry. That night, dressed 
as a trooper, she walked out of her 
prison, mistaken in the darkness 
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for one of the guards of the place. 

At the edge ot town, a boy waited 
with a horse. She forded the slug- 
gish river to an island where one of 
her American pupils stood with 
another mount. She was soon on 
Texas soil. 

When she reached the river, 
Mariana said she lifted her hand 
to heaven and vowed never to leave 
the U.S. again. And she never has. 

“I still love Mexico,” Mariana 
told us, “but I’ stay here.” 

Hers is not a smug righteousness. 
Listening to her, you feel her keen 
sense of right and wrong and her 
unwillingness to break faith with 
what is in her heart. She carries her 
rigid discipline over to her pupils. 
When she speaks, they obey. Teach- 
ers in Presidio say that Mariana’s 
students bring good manners and 
good behavior to their schools. 

In more than 30 years of teach- 
ing, the only pay Mariana has re- 
ceived has been the pennies that the 
parents send her now and then 
through their children. A few An- 
glos in Presidio who know of her 
work have contributed small 
amounts, but most of this money 
has gone to buy books. 

Very few people know of the 
other life she has lived, when she 
was La Profesora and Pancho Villa 
was a tiger in a land in ferment. 
To most adults in Presidio she is 
just an old woman in simple clothes 
who is often noticed herding a 
group of children out into the sun 
and sand. 
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The shape of a tree gave a new title to Mary 


Our aady 0 the lest 


By Sister AcNres ImMacutata, SND pe N 


Condensed from the Salve Regina* 


in the Department of the 
| Sarthe, France, on a high hill 
| which faces the celebrated 
1,000-year-old Solesmes abbey, stands 
a small chapel dedicated to Our 
Lady of the Nest. 

It nestles in the shadow of the 
shrine La Chapelle-du-Chéne, fam- 
ous place of pilgrimage. As yet, Our 
Lady of the Nest is only a private 
chapel. It was dedicated in 1935 
under the title Our Lady, Guardian 
of the Hearth and was built as a 
thank offering to the Blessed Virgin 


by a couple who 
had narrowly escaped 
the divorce court. , 


The title was changed 


to Notre Dame-du- 
Nid, or Our Lady 
of the Nest, by a 


striking set of cir- 
cumstances. The do- 
nors intended that in 
an exterior niche, just 
above the main en- 
trance of the chapel, 
there should be a 
statue of our Lady 
symbolizing her 
guardianship and her 
Monastery, uchee, Wis. 


*Cistercian Oka 
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solicitude for the Catholic family. 

The artist Raymond Dubois chose 
for his medium the golden wood 
of an ancient box tree at least 1,000 
years old, furrowed and toughened 
by rain, wind, heat, and cold. 

Near the top of the ancient tree 
the artist discovered a suitable sec- 
tion of wood. The tree there 
widened out into a hump so as 
to supply material from which to 
carve the small figures of the family 
circle within the sheltering arms 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

As he proceeded 
with the statue, how- 
ever, he found that 
the enlargement was 
a big black knot. To 
remove the knot 
would not leave 
enough material for 
the statue he had 
in mind. He gazed 
in dismay at the 
unsightly mass. It 
seemed a symbol of 
the things which 
threaten the unity of 
the family bond. But 
as he continued to 
Copyright 1954, 


and reprinted 


1954. 


with permission. 
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look at the knot, he seemed to see 
the distinct lines of a nest. At that 
moment, Our Lady of the Nest be- 
came a reality. The artist had 
found a richer and far more signifi- 
cant symbol than he had before 
dreamed of, the nest, the very es- 
sence of family unity. 

His imagination raced to a con- 
clusion. The knot was at a place 
which would be the center of the 
Virgin’s breast in the finished statue. 
On either side of the nest he would 
place the figures of the parents who 
guard the nest under the maternal 
love and purity of the Mother of 
God. 

The finished statue of Raymond 
Dubois shows a tall, tender Virgin. 
Her strong hands, held breast-high, 
support firmly a nest. On the outer 
edge of the nest, and held there by 
the Virgin’s right hand, is the small 
figure of a woman. Held safely 
against the opposite side by the 
Virgin’s left hand is a young man. 
At the top of the nest towards the 
rear, and resting partly on the Vir- 
gin’s breast between the father and 
mother, is a young child. At the 
front of the nest, the left hand of 
the mother grasps a large ring, the 
other side of which is grasped firm- 
ly by the right hand of the father. 
Thus, the parents, firmly grasping 
the wedding ring, are holding to- 
gether the fragile framework of 
the human family. 

When it was finished, the statue 
was exhibited in a public chapel in 
the Middle Loire before being tak- 


en to Notre Dame du Foyer. Im- 
mediately, it captivated all who saw 
it. The chapel was thronged with 
visitors. A profusion of flowers was 
piaced daily at the foot of the statue. 
This strong yet tender Madonna 
was a symbol of refuge and safety 
in the midst of the troubles al- 
ready weighing heavily upon 
France. 

Soon there were requests from 
many other places for statues of 
Our Lady of the Nest, and the ar- 
tist found himself busy creating 
new ones, each different from the 
other, yet in all the unified motif 
of the nest, the family figures and 
the wedding ring. 

The tiny chapel is the first sanc- 
tuary ever to be consecrated to the 
special protection of the family; 
and the first time, likewise, that our 
Lady has been invoked as protec- 
tress of the home under the naive 
title of Our Lady of the Nest. 

You enter the little chapel 
through a portal bearing no other 
ornamentation than the significant 
carved words “Love One Another.” 
To the right of the altar you see 
another statue by Dubois of Our 
Lady of the Nest, this time that of 
a peasant girl seated on a rustic 
bench. On her lap, she holds the 
Christ Child, who in turn lovingly 
holds a nest of eggs on His own 
lap. In her right hand, our Lady 
has a ball of yarn; her left hand 
holds the Child and two large wed- 
ding rings linked together. 

On four supporting pillars be- 
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tween brilliant blue windows are 
the stone-carved figures of four 
saints symbolically chosen as guard- 
ians of the family. One is a Re- 
ligious, St. Thérése of the Infant 
Jesus, child of a perfect Christian 
family. One is a priest, the humble 
Curé of Ars, so compassionate to all 
poor families. There is a layman, 
St. Thomas More, who gave his 
life to defend the indissolubility of 
the marriage bond. The fourth fig- 
ure is that of Blessed Anna Marie 
Taigi, mother of seven children and 
model wife who was beatified dur- 
ing the lifetime of her husband. 
Near by is St. Joseph, hewn from 
a massive trunk of cedar. 

The chapel has become within 


only a few short years a place of 
pilgrimage, especially for the young. 
Couples, on the eve of their mar- 
riage, make their way to this sanc- 
tuary of our Lady to ask her bless- 
ing. 

Someone has wisely said that if 
France is the realm of Mary, it is 
not only by the beauty of her glo- 
rious cathedrals that she has been 
so dedicated, nor even by her nu- 
merous shrines of pilgrimage, nor 
her apparitions. 

Rather it is above all by the 
generation after generation of fath- 
ers and mothers who have instilled 
in the hearts of their children love 
for and devotion to the holy Moth- 
er of God. 





Irony Behind the Curtain 


A communist schoolteacher in East Germany explained to her grammar 
class: ““There are two kinds of articles, the definite and the indefinite. Who 
knows an example for each?” 

A shortlived youngster answered, “For the definite, the gallows; the in- 
definite, a butter ration.” Norman Lindhurst in Nana. 
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A rravecer in Red Bulgaria arrived in the capital, Sofia, to find the whole 
population crowded into the city square, applauding thunderously. There 
didn’t seem to be anything going on; the speaker’s platform in the center 
was empty. 
“Why the demonstration?” he asked. 
“Oh,” said a Bulgar, “someone yelled ‘Long live Malenkov!’ four days 
ago, and everyone is afraid to stop clapping.” 
Ernie Hill in Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
Te same traveler found an odd-looking phone in the office of Bulgaria’s 
president. He studied it for a moment, and then asked in amazement, 
“What kind of telephone is that? It has a receiver, but no speaker.” 
“Tt’s a direct line to Moscow,” said the president. “Very modern.” 
Harman W. Nichols in a UP dispatch (3 June '54) 
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Liechtenstein: Family and Country 


The smallest independent state in Europe 
is run like a large family 


By Kees vAN Hoek 


\N THE VERY HEART of Europe 
ilies the smallest fully inde- 
| —"_| pendent state on the Conti- 
nent, the principality of Liechten- 
stein. Everything here, except the 
grandiose scenery between the val- 
ley of the young Rhine and the 
mighty Alpine peaks, is well-pro- 
portioned miniature. Liechtenstein 
is a country of 62 square miles, 
with a population of 14,000 and a 
government of four ministers re- 
sponsible to a parliament of 15 dep- 
uties. For practical reasons, Liech- 
tenstein entered into a customs and 
monetary union with Switzerland, 
but it runs its affairs without out- 
side tutelage; it is wholly sovereign 
and independent. 

Liechtenstein has never known 
war; never lost nor annexed terri- 
tory. Even Napoleon and Hitler 
left it alone. When, at the end of 
the last war, 600 White Russian 
soldiers sought refuge here, Liech- 


tenstein refused to surrender them 
to the Soviets. Instead, the little 
country gave each of them a new 
suit and paid his passage to the 
Argentine. Far from being a me- 
dieval anachronism, as some people 
think, Liechtenstein is a_ sturdy 
democratic nation; a friendly, or- 
derly, and quietly prosperous peo- 
ple. 

Much of the state budget is met 
by the principal export, the beauti- 
ful and much sought-after postage 
stamps. The country is an Eldorado 
for harassed taxpayers; no assess- 
ment goes beyond 8%. Because lim- 
ited companies pay only about $350 
a year, firms from all over the 
world are registered here by the 
thousands. All the same, prince, 
government, and people are on 
guard against rackets. They run no 
radio station and no casino, and 
citizenship is granted to only seven 
applicants a year. 
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The ruler of this tiny state is 
Franz Joseph II. These are only the 
first two of his Christian names. 
He has 13 in all, as befits a man 
in whose veins runs the bluest 
blood of Europe, and who is a 
knight of the oldest and most select 
Order in the world, that of the 
Golden Fleece. Born in 1906 in 
Styria, he succeeded his uncle on 
the throne at the age of 32. A tall, 
broad-shouldered man with a deep- 
ly tanned face and a slight mous- 
tache, Franz Joseph resembles his 
uncle, the Archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand, heir to the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire, whose assassination 
in 1914 caused the outbreak of the 
Ist World War. As 12th ruler of 
the state, Franz Joseph started what 
may become a tradition by being 
the first to reside in the country 
and to raise a family amidst his 
own people. 

For all his simplicity, he looks 
every inch a prince, though he 
never wears a uniform. He feels 
most at home in brown tweeds and 
plus fours. He studied, not law, but 
agriculture and forestry. His cath- 
olic tastes and practical interest 
in everything are fully shared by 
his consort, the Princess Georgine. 

Princess Gina is just about ev- 
erything the storybooks would have 
us expect of a princess. To a figure 
which would do credit to a film 
star, she adds great charm and an 
out-of-the-ordinary intellect. She is 
tall, slender, and quietly elegant; is 
in her early 30’s; and has hazel 
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eyes which smile even through her 
glasses. She parts her fair hair in 
the middle. She wears her big, 
square-cut sapphire engagement 
ring with the slight gold band of 
her wedding ring. She seldom 
paints her fingernails, partly be- 
cause the people do not like it and 
partly because she feels that this 
looks attractive only when she gets 
very tanned. On the day of my 
visit she wore a pearl necklace and 
earrings, setting off a stylish blouse 
and scarf. 

Her rosebud mouth with its 
small, white teeth suggests pure 
fairy story again; but there is 
nothing of the Cinderella in her 
regal profile. Born Countess von 
Wilczek, she belongs to an old 
Austrian family, though (as she 
likes to joke) her marriage turned 
her from a cow hand to the consort 
of a sovereign prince. Strictly 
speaking, that is true. When the 
war broke out, women, too, were 
mobilized in German-occupied 
Austria. Gina had chosen to work 
as a farm girl and cook for pow’s 
to avoid being assigned to a muni- 
tions factory. 

Gina was born in Graz. She lost 
her mother when she was only two 
years old; her father, a tall, dis- 
tinguished gentleman now presi- 
dent of Adler, the Austrian genea- 
logical society, has always been her 
closest friend. She was brought up 
on the family estates, and _ later 
went to day school at the Sacre 
Coeur convent in Vienna. The 
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family mansion was, in the best 
Austrian tradition, always full of 
relatives. Entire floors were given 
over to aunts, cousins, and other 
kin. 

For finishing school, she was sent 
to the Holy Child convent in 
Rome, staffed by English nuns. 
Later, in Vienna, she studied arts 
and crafts, learned fashion design- 
ing, and then took a two-year in- 
terpreters’ course. She speaks Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian equally 
well. English is her favorite lan- 
guage, and Evelyn Waugh and 
Graham Greene are her favorite 
authors. 

She first met the Prince of Liech- 
tenstein at a hunting party in 1940. 
He is a very distant relative, and, 
being 16 years older, he remem- 
bered seeing her as a child. They 
were married at Vaduz, the state 
capital, by the Bishop of Chur in 
March, 1943. 

Princess Gina has two families: 
her own and her people. First of 
all come her four children, all 
born in Ziirich. The present Pope 
is godfather to hereditary Prince 
John Adam, now eight years old. 
He has two brothers, Prince Phil- 
ipp and Prince Nicolas, and a love- 
ly baby sister of three, Princess 
Nora Elisabeth. All the children 
are blue-eyed and fair-haired. The 
three boys attend the village school. 
Favorite among the toys, including 
a modern electric railway, is a 
magnificent, museum-piece rocking 
horse. 
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Apart from the children, to 
which their fond parents devote 
much time (the prince himself was 
one of eight), there are family rel- 
atives to look after. The prince’s 
parents live with them (his father 
renounced his rights of succession 
in 1923). His mother, a lovely old 
lady, is an imperial highness in her 
own right. The princess’ father 
stays with them most of the year. 
Once one of the ten richest families 
in Europe, and still one of the big- 
gest, the Liechtensteins lost vast 
estates, mines, forests, and lands to 
communist Czechoslovakia and Si- 
lesia. 

Picturesque as the castle looks 
atop its 360-foot sheer cliff, it has 
what the princess calls “a compli- 
cated geography.” It has much less 
living space than its impressive 
bulk suggests. You enter it over a 
drawbridge, past ceremonial can- 
non. The courtyard is still so purely 
medieval that in the stillness of the 
siesta hour you almost expect a 
knight to ride in. 

But the moment you enter, and 
the Hofmeister opens the door of 
a noiseless elevator to whisk you 
upstairs, you realize that modern 
comfort has been wedded to the 
lovingly preserved distinction of 
past centuries. There are oil-heated 
radiators behind the fine heraldic 
grilles, between magnificent Gobe- 
lin tapestries. Paneled doors lead to 
marble and chromium bathrooms. 
Modern stoves, washing, and dry- 
ing machines have been installed 
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in the enormous medieval kitchen. 

The princess has her own draw- 
ing room, furnished with pink cov- 
ered settee and easy chairs, and red 
roses in crystal vases, in the East 
tower, which overlooks the decora- 
tive drawbridge. The rock garden 
in the dry moat below was her 
own idea. 

Apart from her immediate fam- 
ily and her house, there is the large 
family of her people to look after. 
The princess is in name and fact 
the Landesmutter (mother of the 
land). She takes a lively interest 
in the Liechtenstein Red Cross, of 
which she is president, and in all 
women’s organizations. Any of her 
subjects can readily approach her, 
as they can the prince. The prince 
and princess are addressed as 
Durchlaucht, the German equiva- 
lent of Serene Highness, and there 
is not an office nor a home in all 
the land which does not display a 
photograph of the highly photo- 


genic ruling family. 


The prince was once a crack 
speed-car driver, but gave up the 
sport when he married. The royal 
couple swim in summer, and ski in 
winter, mostly at St. Moritz or 
Kitzbuhel. The prince has the 
greatest collection of paintings still 
in private ownership. Fifteen gen- 
erations of art-loving and en- 
lightened princes have seen to it 
that the greatest masters of all 
schools are represented. Franz Jo- 
seph knows every one of his 2,000 
canvasses intimately. Some 45 of 
the best are at present on loan to 
the National gallery in London. 

In the nick of time, in April, 1945, 
the Germans allowed the prince to 
bring his paintings from his palace 
in Vienna to Liechtenstein. The 
last truckload met the first Russian 
tank. The paintings now hang in 
Vaduz castle. To see these riches 
of ten centuries of the best of Euro- 
pean painting in this old castle is 
to taste the joy of the grace and 
glory of Liechtenstein. 
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Controversy on a Bus 


We cnitpreN—all seven of us—were returning from the beach on the bus. 
Dad, loaded down with swim suits, towels, leftover food, toys, and inner 
tubes, was on the back seat. Loretta and George sat behind the driver. 
Suddenly, George shouted, “Dad.” My father nodded. “Dad, are you our 
real father?” All eyes turned toward father. He nodded meekly to indicate Yes. 
George and Loretta discussed the matter for a minute. Then Loretta’s 
shrill voice piped, “Are you sure, daddy?” Dad, red-faced nodded again. 
Another minute’s silence, and George shouted, “Dad, you aren't.” All 
eyes again focused on father, as George added, “Loretta says God is our 


real father.” 


Dad smiled sheepishly, but everyone else on the bus enjoyed the outcome. 


Mrs. Rosemary O'Callaghan. 








Our Family, Ine. 


The days run smoother when the 
kids are heard and the cor- 
poration receives Holy 
Communion once 
a month 


By Grorcre KEANEY 


Condensed from the New York World 
Telegram & Sun* 


f Space Bia, 14, president, 
. called a meeting of the Blair 
Family Corp. while pop was away. 
By unanimous vote, Mrs. Blair and 
the seven little Blairs (Paul, 3, and 
Bill, 2, voted by proxy) agreed that 
for father’s birthday they would 
buy pop a hound’s-tooth sports 
jacket, slippers, and cigars; serve 
him breakfast in bed; and wait on 
him hand and foot. 

At the dress rehearsal for the 
big day, all members but one of 
the Blair family (and, ipso facto, 
of the Blair Family Corp.) were on 
hand to shower presents on pop. 
John, 15, was about his duties at 
La Salle Military academy, Oak- 
dale, L. I. 

Pop is Frank S. Blair, Jr., news 
editor of the popular NBC tele- 
vision show Today. He joins folks 
at their morning coffee to comment 
casually on the news. 

Frank, 39, and his charming wife, 
Lillian, 37, are parents of seven 
of the handsomest, healthiest, and 





happiest children ever seen on or 
off television. In the order of their 
appearance, the Blair brood reads: 
Frank, 17 (called Mike for no rea- 
son whatever); John, 15 (called 
Bub with similar illogic); Tom, 
14; Mary, 7; Theresa, 4; Paul, 3; 
and Bill, 2. They and their wise 
and loving parents are the stock- 
holders of the Blair Family Corp. 
The Blairs live in a nine-room, 
red brick house at Irvington-on- 
Hudson, where this unique family 
holds its corporation meetings ev- 
ery Sunday. 

Its printed constitution says that 
the purpose of the Blair Family 
Corp. is “to assist parents to pro- 
vide the best possible Catholic edu- 
cation and environment tor its 
members, and to deepen their spir- 
itual life, especially with respect to 
the understanding of their duties 
toward each other, toward school, 
community, nation, and all duly 
constituted authority.” 

Each member of the corporation 


*125 Barclay St., New York City 15. June 19, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the N. Y. World 
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gets one vote for each year of his 
age, votes totaling 138 as of now. 
Each pays dues of 1¢ a week for 
each year of age, too. Little family 
business is left to chance in the 
Blair household. The constitution 
sets rules for the banking of dues, 
election of officers, outside activ- 
ities for members, and such mat- 
ters as “receiving corporate Holy 
Communion one Sunday a month.” 
It even specifies that “allowances as 
prescribed and fees for special ex- 
penses shall be paid from funds 
supplied by the parents.” 

In its sixth year, the corporation 
is functioning smoothly. “When it 
started,” Mr. Blair says, “we had 
just the three older boys and Mary, 
who was the baby. We were living 
in Scranton, Pa., near the railroad. 

“We had a big talk on why the 
children shouldn’t play near the 
tracks. It led to a kind of policing 
on their part. I was manager of 
radio station wesr then and had 
an interest in it with 14 others. I 
was talking one night about trouble 
in our corporation, and how it 
operated. One of the boys, I think 
it was Frank (that would be 
Mike), asked why we didn’t form 
a corporation. So we did. 

“We started having meetings af- 
ter Mass on Sundays. Lil and I 
felt a. need for discussing family 
activities. We don’t discuss every- 
thing with the kids. I retain the 
right to buy a suit, for instance. 

“We talk over things that really 
pertain to the children, such as cur- 
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fews, extracurricular activities, al- 
lowances. Take Mike’s case. He 
has bigger expenses than the kids. 
He has to buy lunch at school. We 
talked it over, and voted him a $5 
a week allowance. Then, when 
special expenses come up, for a 
class dinner or school ring, say, 
we vote appropriations for them. 

“We take the kids in on the big- 
ger things they will share in, like 
buying a car. All we knew was that 
we had to have a ranch car for 
this gang. The corporation ap- 
pointed a committee to find the 
best car in the price range we could 
afford. We took the one the com- 
mittee chose after touring the agen- 
cies. Lil wanted one kind, but we 
overruled her. We used the same 
method in getting a boat, too. But 
we all agreed on the cabin cruiser 
we got.” 

In the absence of John, corpora- 
tion secretary this year, president 
Tom gets out the minutes of meet- 
ings. 

Here is one typical report. “The 
meeting was called at 2 p.m. There 
was a prayer. There were two ab- 
sentees, John, restricted at school, 
and Bill, taking a nap. Minutes of 
the previous meeting were read 
and accepted. Allowances were 
paid. Dues collected totaled $1.35. 
There were two fines last week. 
Mike was fined 25¢ for leaving his 
coat in the living room twice. Mary 
was fined 10¢ for the same thing. 
The Conservation committee re- 
ported that Paul was not cooperat- 
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ing. He was fined 5¢. Fine sus- 
pended. First offense. 

“The president called on mom 
for a vacation report. She reported 
on a visit to granny. Pictures were 
taken and will be shown. 

“Mom proposed a discussion of 
curfew hours. Mike proposed a 
study of the family history. Both 
matters will come up for discussion. 
The meeting adjourned after 35 
minutes.” 

Sound movies have been blamed 
for many things. Here’s something 
to their undying, if unwitting cred- 
it. The family of Frank Blair might 
never have existed if the talkies 
hadn’t come along. 

Frank, a South Carolinian, spent 
three years at premedical school at 
the College of Charleston, working 
evenings. Unable to afford medical 
school, he quit and became an 
actor. 

“I was hammy enough to want 
to be in the theater,” he says. “So 
I joined a stock company.” 

The company was the Peruchi 
Players. Based in Charleston, it 
toured the South, with Frank play- 
ing in everything from Smulin’ 
Thru to The Bat. 

But talking pictures rang the 
curtain down on the Peruchi Play- 
ers, and Frank was driven to be- 


coming a Western Union tele- 
grapher, like his father. That 
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brought him to Beaufort, S. C., for 
three months in 1935, aged 20. 

“I met Lil in the early spring,” 
he remembers. “Beaufort High 
school was putting on a play, Patsy 
Gets Her Man. 1 had done it in 
stock. It was lonely in Beaufort, 
and I dropped in to a rehearsal. 

“The teacher directing the play 
had it all fouled up. I opened my 
big mouth with suggestions. She 
asked me to help. I wound up 
directing the play. 

“Lillian was a senior, and in the 
play. The play was in May. She 
graduated in June. We were mar- 
ried in October, and we've been 
keeping company ever since.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Blair think their 
corporation a great idea to promote 
family unity and develop character 
in their children. But they don’t 
wish to seem smug about it all. 

Mr. Blair explains, “The corpora- 
tion is not a cure-all. Heck, we 
have trouble with our kids, as any 
parents do. 

“We do think, though, that the 
corporation is working for us. In 
this setup we've found a way to 
communicate with our kids. We 
think we have a better understand- 
ing of the problems that kids have, 
and they know something of the 
problems we have in raising them. 
I think we're a better and closer 
family because of the corporation.” 


Tue straicut and narrow path wouldn’t be so narrow if more people walked 


in it. 


Hudson Newsletter (March °54). 
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The Mystery of Thought 


Everytime a man gets a new idea he demonstrates that he is 
made in the image of the Creator 
By Wess GARRISON 


INCE THE age of the great Greek 
thinkers, men have wondered 
about the strange events taking 

place inside their own skulls. But 
all the philosophers of 30 centuries 
have not achieved a generally ac- 
cepted explanation of the nature of 
thought. 

Psychologists began attacking the 
problem about 70 years ago. Some 
views reduce man to a machine, 
and suggest that sufficient skill in 
mixing and applying pigments 
would qualify anyone to match 
Leonardo’s The Last Supper. But 
if ideas are no more than combina- 
tions of memory traces, mastery of 
a large enough vocabulary should 
enable you to produce at will blank 
verse that would put Shakespeare 
to shame. 

It is comparatively easy to separ- 
ate ingredients that entered into 
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a new idea after someone has con- 
ceived it and made it public. Any 
Ist-grade child can see that the 
modern pencil, with writing point 
on one end and eraser on the other, 
combines two things formerly sep- 
arated: a pencil and an eraser. But 
it took a stroke of insight to think 
of putting the eraser in the new 
and handy place. When Hyman 
Lipman conceived the idea, it was 
absolutely new; thousands of clerks 
using both pencils and erasers ev- 
ery day had not thought of fasten- 
ing them together. 

Largely under the influence of 
modern German thought, many 
analysts are now beginning to in- 
sist that a new idea is more than 
a combination of old parts. Lip- 
man’s radical pencil, according to 
this view, involved a Gestalt, a qual- 
ity or form all its own, gained as 


Figure 2 


Figure 1 shows a group of parts without order in their relationship. Figure 2 shows what 
happens when the parts are brought into an oo relationship. The group of parts becomes 


istinctive quality. 
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a “surplus” when pencil and eraser 
were brought into the new relation- 
ship, pencil-with-eraser. 

Even in simple physical percep- 
tion, a whole is not merely the sum 
of its parts. Figure 1 shows the 
components of a bull’s-eye. Though 
all the parts are present, the group 
lacks qualities that suddenly emerge 
when its members are combined as 
in Figure 2. To follow the same 
line of thought: coffee, cream, and 
sugar tasted separately would never 
lead a person to imagine the taste 
of a cup of coffee with cream and 
sugar. 

The heart of the mystery has not 
been touched. Much is known 
about results of creative thought. 
Every day, adults and children face 
problems, think, and produce ideas. 
Every four-year-old knows that 
thought is a reality, and can recog- 
nize himself thinking. Yet not even 
the most learned psychologist can 
give a satisfactory answer to the 
question, “How are ideas pro- 
duced?” 

There is something awe-inspiring 
about a new idea. Reflection leads 
relentlessly to the question, “What 
creatures are capable of mental 
creativity, and why do they have 
this marvelous capacity?” 

Two generations ago, psycholo- 
gists began to show great interest 
in study of problem-solving by ani- 
mals. 

Wolfgang Kohler set the pace by 
results obtained in the years 1913- 
16. Working on the island of Ten- 
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erife, off the coast of Africa, he 
used apes as subjects. A_ typical 
experiment involved a lure, such 
as a banana, hung at the top of the 
cage where the animal could not 
reach it unaided. Also in the cage 
was a box. By pushing it under the 
fruit, climbing on it and jumping, 
the ape could get his banana. Sul- 
tan, most versatile of the animals, 
succeeded in solving this problem 
without assistance. 

Given cues and preparatory train- 
ing, however, each of Kohler’s 
apes learned to use boxes and sticks 
as tools. Other investigators trained 
chickens always to select their food 
from the lighter of two shades of 
gray paper. Cats confined in boxes 
learned to lift a bar, pull a loop, or 
press a knob to release themselves. 

Largely on the basis of such in- 
vestigations, some psychologists 
reached the false conclusion that 
learning is nothing more than suc- 
cessful trial-and-error response to 
environment. On the surface, ex- 
perimental findings seemed to sup- 
port views of Darwin and Huxley, 
according to whom animals and 
men are fundamentally alike. This 
interpretation makes differences in 
mental capacity a matter of degree, 
not kind. Man’s obvious superiority 
to beasts is held to be due to his 
larger brain, a blind product of 
organic evolution. 

In recent years, more and more 
scientists have rejected that view. 
Psychologists now recognize that 
the typical problem box is a highly 
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artificial situation. A child learning 
to play hide-and-seek affords an in- 
finitely more complex field of study 
than any analysis of dogs respond- 
ing to clues which lead to a tray of 
beef. No investigator has ever suc- 
ceeded in training an animal to 
examine a problem, such as a maze, 
and then go off, sit down, and 
think of the solution. Yet much 
revolutionary human thought, such 
as Watt's invention of the steam 
engine, takes place when the prob- 
lem is present mentally rather than 
physically. ° 

Nor is it possible, try as he may, 
for the scientist to eliminate the 
human element. It is man’s mind, 
not that of a rabbit or a chimpan- 
zee, which creates the experimental 
situation itself. And it is man who 
observes and interprets data. 

The apparently dramatic “solu- 
tions” by animals are the result of 
training and teaching rather than 
actual creative thinking. No sub- 
human creatures have developed 
methods of manufacturing. If there 
is any genuine use of tools by un- 
trained animals, it is very elemen- 
tary. In thousands of years of asso- 
ciation with men, neither horses, 
dogs, sheep nor cattle have learned 
to use fire. Symbolic use of langu- 
age is known only among men. 
Earth supports hundreds of thous- 
ands of different types of life; man 
alone produces art, literature, in- 
ventions, and a changing culture 
transmitted from one generation to 
the next. 


CATHOLIC DIGEST 
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Much data supports the theory 
that man is a relative newcomer on 
Earth. Yet it is in comparatively 
brief human history that all pro- 
ductive thinking is found. Man’s 
mind is not limited to passive re- 
sponse; it constantly seeks the new. 
Lacking the problem of urgent 
need for food, man’s inquisitiveness 
manufactures its own problems— 
and sets about trying to discover 
how rats make their way through 
a maze in order to find corn. 

It was creativity of the highest 
type which led primitive farmers 
to abandon the eating of squash 
and pumpkin seeds in order to cul- 
tivate the vegetables themselves. 
And mathematician Bertrand Rus- 
sell has pointed out that only an in- 
tellectual giant could have con- 
ceived the idea that a brace of 
partridges and a couple of days are 
both instances of the number 2. 

A final riddle remains: “Why 
does man have capacity for pro- 
ducing new ideas?” 

Many creative thinkers have con- 
cluded that they do not actually 
produce novelty, but simply accept 
it as “given.” Ernst Hoffman testi- 
fied, “When I compose I sit down 
at the piano, shut my eyes, and 
play what I hear.” Raphael asserted 
that at times his brush was guided 
by mystic forces. Milton sometimes 
awakened his daughter in the mid- 
dle of the night, to dictate the verse 
which he described as “descending 
in unexpected floods.” 

Mozart admitted that he did not 








1954 
understand how music is written, 
for he said that ideas flowed to him 
without his bidding. Writing of his 
novels, Thackeray declared, “I have 
no idea where it all comes from. | 
am often astonished myself to read 
it after I have got it on paper.” 
Haydn insisted that he did not 
originate The Creation but simply 
reproduced the melody he heard. 
Alfred Musset would not accept 
credit for his poetry, which he 
declared was not his own. “One 
does not work,” he said. “One lis- 
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tens. It is as though a stranger were 
whispering in one’s ear.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas taught that 
human reason is a ground on 
which man and God meet. 
Through special and mysterious 
capacities given him from above, 
man the creature is himself capable 
of creative thought. Though lim- 
ited, his power is a real and abiding 
witness to man’s special role. Alone 
among flesh-and-blood creatures, 
man can both worship the Creator 
and work in partnership with Him. 





Hearts Are Trumps 


On Dec. 8, 1937, the feast of the Immaculate Conception, my younger sister 
Mary was hurrying to Mass. The sidewalk was slippery. She fell, injuring her 
ankle so badly that she could neither stand nor walk. 

A young man, also on his way to Mass, came along. Seeing her helplessness, 
he gently carried her all the way home. My mother became so upset when 
she saw Mary that she merely thanked the young man, who excused himself 
and went on to church. 

When Mary finished high school, she took up nurses’ training. The 2nd 
World War broke out. Upon graduation from nurses’ school, Mary was 
assigned to an army hospital. One day a young soldier was brought in, suffer- 
ing from amnesia. He was placed in her ward. She recognized him immedi- 
ately as the hero of her girlhood days, but he had absolutely no recollection 
of her. 

Glad of such an opportunity to express her gratitude, Mary tried in every 
possible way to help him regain his memory, but in vain. When her last hope 
was almost spent, she got an inspiration. She asked permission to take him 
out for the afternoon. Taking him to the very place where she had fallen 
some years before, and recalling the incident for him, she watched closely 
for some flicker of memory in him. None stirred. Depressed and disappointed, 
they stopped into the church nearby to make a visit. As they knelt and prayed 
before the altar of our blessed Mother, the one disconsolate, the other seem- 
ingly without feeling, Mary’s soldier suddenly remembered. 

Today they are happily married, and have been further blessed with three 
beautiful children. Sister M. Thomas Winifred, O.P. 

[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 


kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts can- 
not be acknowledged nor returned.—FEd.| 
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How Bored Can 


You Get? 


McGill University scientists 
learn a lot about modern life 


By Frank Crort 
Condensed from Maclean’s* 


\\ orp Got around the Mc- 
Gill campus that the 
school would give any student $20 
a day merely for lying on a bed 
for as long as he liked. The stam- 
pede was on. Countless students 
planned to devote a month of their 
summer holidays to blissful repose, 
pocket an easy $600, then go fish- 
ing. 

Forty-six have taken the lotus- 
land treatment. Only one could 
stick it out for more than five days. 
Two others abandoned their dreams 
of sudden wealth after 127 and 113 
hours. Most subjects wanted to go 
back to work after 72 hours. One 
man, when asked if he would re- 
peat the experience, replied, “No, 
not for $100 a day.” 

The condition induced in these 
human guinea pigs was utter bore- 
dom. The man who ran the experi- 
ment claims that boredom exists 
scientifically. He is Prof. D. O. 
Hebb, chairman of the department 
of psychology at McGill university. 
“Hitherto,” he says, “boredom has 
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been ignored by psychologists, or 
thought to have been something 
else; but we find that boredom is 
a malady in itself.” 

Why did the students cry quits 
in the McGill tests? Partly because 
with their eyes open and themselves 
fully conscious, they began to see 
things that were not there. For 
duration and vividness their ap- 
paritions have until now been ex- 
perienced only by the mentally 
unbalanced, or produced by drug 
intoxication. They also heard things 
which weren’t there. They even 
felt things which weren't there. 
They ran through all the emotions 
from elation to depression, includ- 
ing fear, self-pity, and anger. 

The experiments were made so 
that scientists could learn more 
about the actual workings of the 
brain processes when a person is 
extremely bored. Boredom makes 
us careless at work, sickens us with 
emptiness and discontent, and 
May 15, 1954. Copyright 1954, by Maclean- 


Hunter Publishing Co., Ltd., and reprinted with permission. 
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causes all kinds of tragedies from 
highway and industrial accidents 
to divorce. Why does a plane crash 
when it has left the ground in good 
mechanical condition with a com- 
petent crew in fine weather? Why 
does an inspector in a shoe factory 
suddenly allow faulty workman- 
ship to get by when he has been 
spotting such faults regularly all 
day? Why does a transport truck 
driver expertly guide his truck over 
miles of highway, then crash 
through a guard rail trying to avoid 
an animal which wasn’t there? 
Why does a stenographer, after 
scores of flawless letters, find her- 
self typing religion for region or 
apples for applause and then ad- 
dressing half a dozen envelopes in 
a row to her mother? 

Professor Hebb and Drs. W. H. 
Bexton, W. Heron, and T. H. 
Scott, who have been conducting 
the experiments, think that people 
become inattentive, careless, and 
irritable not because their minds 
have been overworked but because 
they haven’t been worked enough. 
According to them, we may be 
tired of a certain task but we are 
not tired from it. The girl who 
says, “I’ve been addressing enve- 
lopes all afternoon and I’m worn 
out,” isn’t worn out either physi- 
cally or mentally, as she will dis- 
cover if her boy friend suggests 
going to a dance or a movie. 

True mental fatigue should leave 
you in a satisfied condition ready 
for sleep. But the brain seldom 


reaches this state. There are many 
psychologists who believe that the 
brain is capable of carrying a 
greater load than most people give 
it, whether they are streetcar con- 
ductors or nuclear physicists. 

The brain is not like an electric 
motor, which can respond at once 
after having been idle. The brain 
has to be kept warmed up. The 
McGill experimenters set out to 
learn what happens to the brain 
processes when it is kept idle. 

A quiet room was chosen. A 
cubicle was built, just large enough 
to enclose a bed with three feet of 
head room. Besides lying on a box- 
spring mattress, the subject’s head 
rested in a U-shaped pillow lined 
with foam rubber. Other attentions 
to his comfort included air condi- 
tioning which kept the cubicle at 
an even 70°, and a blanket or two. 

Earphones were fitted into pil- 
lows and microphones were hung 
from the ceilings of the cubicles so 
that the scientists could contact 
their subjects. The cubicle was il- 
luminated with a 40-watt bulb, and 
the subject wore opaque goggles 
which allowed a dim, diffused light 
to enter. His forearms were en- 
closed in a pair of rigid cardboard 
cuffs which restricted the play of 
fingers but allowed free use of the 
arms; the hands were also enclosed 
in thick cotton gloves. The door 
was fastened from the outside. A 
couple of small windows allowed 
the experimenters to watch the sub- 
jects. The subjects sat up for meals 
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with the gloves and cuffs removed. 
The goggles were never removed. 
Thus the men were largely cut off 
from sensations produced by the 
five senses, as well as the muscular 
senses. 

The scientists were surprised by 
the revolt of the first three subjects 
to enter the cubicle. All three com- 
plained of seeing “discs and squares 
and things” in bright colors, mov- 
ing at changing speeds in no par- 
ticular direction. Their eyes were 
open and they were fully conscious. 
They didn’t like it. All demanded 
to be let out within 24 hours or 
less. Bexton decided to become a 
subject himself, and see what all 
the excitement was about. Soon he 
too was seeing colored discs and 
simple geometric patterns. These 
finally took the form of intricate 
but balanced designs like a wall- 
paper. The images could be studied 
quite easily, although Bexton knew 
that his eyes were open and that 
there was nothing in front of them 
but the opaque goggles. 

Before entering the cubicle each 
student was given a number of 
tests for general mental alertness 
and problem-solving ability. Simi- 
lar tests were given after the men 
had been in the cubicle for 12, 24, 
and 48 hours. 

In the first five to eight hours in 
the cubicle, the subjects caught up 
on lost sleep. When they awoke, 
they explored the cubicle with their 
arms and legs, sang or whistled or 
tapped the cuffs together or threshed 
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about on the bed or did all of those 
things. They were bored, and were 
seeking such stimulation as they 
could find. They wanted to talk to 


the scientists outside, but this was 


discouraged. Some reported a feel- 
ing of elation during this period, 
but many were restless. 

After being released, they said 
that they had tried to review their 
studies to pass the time but found 
it difficult to concentrate. They 
soon had to abandon organized 
thinking, and give themselves up 
to daydreaming. There were also 
periods when their minds were 
completely blank. 

Hallucinations usually — started 
soon after the first 12 hours. One 
man saw a German helmet swim- 
ming in front of him. Others saw 
everything from peaceful rural 
scenes to prehistoric animals crash- 
ing through tropical forests. One 
subject saw a pair of spectacles 
loom up. They were joined by 
dozens more spectacles, without 
wearers, which were fixed intently 
on him. Faces appeared behind the 
glasses but eyes could not be seen. 

One student saw a field; then a 
bathtub entered the picture from 
the left. It was moving slowly on 
rubber-tired wheels with chrome 
hub caps. In it was seated an eld- 
erly man wearing a battle helmet. 

When time for the 12, 24, and 48- 
hour tests came the subjects were 
always eager to start. Yet they 
made progressively poorer show- 
ings. They seldom realized how 
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poorly they did. Usually, like a 
drunk at the steering wheel, they 
felt that they were doing fine. 
Many asked for tests repeatedly in 
hope of relieving the boredom. 

Not all hallucinations were vis- 
ual. One man “saw” and “heard” 
a woman seated at a piano playing 
a Chopin etude. Another subject 
heard a train pass the building, 
which is about a mile from the 
nearest railway tracks, and thought 
it was making the windows rattle. 

Another man, who felt an elec- 
tric shock at his back, demanded 
to be let out of the cubicle. When 
it was shown that none of the 
wiring in the room was connected 
to the bed he wouldn’t believe it. 

You can get so used to things 
that they don’t register in your 
mind. People living near railway 
tracks don’t hear the trains. A per- 
son working over a desk all day 
becomes so accustomed to his pen- 
cil that he no longer feels it. Near- 
by business machines are not heard, 
and even the work sheets in front 
of him may no longer mean any- 
thing to him. After hours of this 
kind of thing he tells himself that 
he is fed up. 

In this state of boredom, intelli- 
gent people do stupid things; 
watchful people allow glaring er- 
rors to go unchecked; and_nor- 
mally cautious people seek an es- 
cape from boredom by doing 
reckless things. The motorist who 
has been on a familiar highway for 
hours suddenly accelerates, cuts in 
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and out of traffic, attempts to pass 
tnose ahead at the wrong time, and 
finishes his journey in an ambu- 
lance, if at all. The man tending a 
stamping machine tries to alter his 
monotonous pace, and leaves a 
finger or two at the shop. The 
pilot, after gazing for hours at a 
radar screen, reaches the point 
where he doesn’t see it while still 
looking at it. He scrambles him- 
self, his crew, and plane on a 
mountain slope. 

The robotlike worker on many 
industrial jobs is the chief sufferer 
from boredom, but in this mech- 
anized age few can escape it. 

This is the century of “you don’t 
have to.” You don’t have to stoke 
your furnace; you don’t have to 
make your own music or play your 
own games. You don’t have to shift 
gears. Fewer and fewer skills are 
needed in factories. Just shove the 
raw material at a machine and it 
will do the rest. 

All these gadgets and aids, which 
rob the hands, thews, imagination, 
and intellect of their rightful tasks, 
are meant to make life easier. But 
perhaps they are really making it 
harder—for those who want to con- 
tribute the products of their own 
minds and dexterity to society. 
While they simmer in a stew of 
frustration and take it out openly 
or secretly on_ boss, neighbor, 
spouse, or friend, the geniuses at 
the drawing boards continue shap- 
ing the world into what could be- 
come a moron’s paradise. 
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JOINED THE Newman club at the Uni- 
—*. versity of Minnesota after the 2nd 
World War. Our Newman Hall was an old- 
fashioned white brick house. Its narrow win- 
dows looked out on what students called 
Dinky Town, a neighborhood of ancient 
rooming houses across the railroad tracks 
from the campus. 

The antiquated exterior of the house was 
deceptive, for its rooms were abuzz with dis- 
cussion courses in the humanities, classes in 
religion, and social gatherings. During meet- 
ings, students frequently jammed the place 
to the doors, sat on the floor or stood along 
the walls. It was a strange bushel under 





which to light Catholic candles at one of the 
world’s largest universities. 

A few months ago, on a visit to the uni- 
versity, I noticed a large new brick building 
in the middle of fraternity row, just across 
from a campus entrance. “Say, what’s that?” 
I asked a passing student. 


“Newman Hall,” he answered. 
This modern physical structure, I discover- 
ed, was just the surface reflection of a greatly 


Bob Peters and Pat Dunn, University of Minnesota 
sophomores, meet outside their new Newman 
Hall. Both students are Minneapolis residents; 
both joined the Newman club during their fresh- 
man year. The chapel dedicated to St. Robert Bel- 
larmine is part of the building. 


































In front of the statue of St. Thomas 
More in the lounge, Pat, Bob, and Fa- 
ther George Garrelts, chaplain of Cath- 
olic students, chat about some of the 
activities that you see on these pages. 

























expanded program. The Newman 
chaplain apparently had sized up 
the spiritual indifference prevalent 
in academic life, and decided to 
invite Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike to come in out of the secular 
fog, and warm their minds at the 
fireside of Catholic truth. 

Just what is the Newman pro- 
gram? And what does John Henry 
Newman, a 19th-century English 
cardinal, offer the 20th-century 
American student? 

The Newman Foundation is the 
Catholic effort in the non-Catholic 
college. Its program fills the spirit- 
ual vacuum that the secular school 
leaves in many of its courses. To 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, it 
offers a chance to round out their 
education—to educate the whole 
man—according to traditional Cath- 
olic thinking, through added 
courses in philosophy, theology, 
and the arts. 

This additional Catholic educa- 
tion helps the student place in 
proper perspective the information 
he acquires in the university class- 
room. It also provides a common 
meeting ground where Catholic 
students can get acquainted, and 
become a leaven for the bread of 
secular education. 

John Henry Cardinal Newman’s 
lectures on his Idea of a University 
inspired the Newman Foundations 
which are operating at 573 secular 
Whether it’s by a handful of students or 
the vested choir of 50 voices, singing 
plays an important role in the liturgy 


in St. Robert’s chapel. Bruce Larsen is 
organist and choirmaster. 








In the Newman Hall theater, a semicircular stage brings actors close to the 
audience. Yvonne Lindberg of St. Paul (right foreground) directs a tense scene 
in rehearsal. On stage (left to right) are Mary Saul and Joe Spano of Minneapolis, 
Helen Cole of Grand Rapids, Minn. (standing), Lois Rassier of Minneapolis, and 


John L. Anderson of Austin, Minn. 


colleges and universities in the U.S. 
It was his plan to establish a 
Catholic house of studies at Oxford 
university; but he was unable to 
do so. His dream became reality 
in the USS. 

What does this Newman pro- 
gram accomplish? Ask the students 
themselves, and they list its achieve- 
ments in this order: 1. it aids us 
to become more active in our faith; 
2, it creates an atmosphere favor- 


able to stronger faith and prayer 
life; 3. it promotes Catholic mar- 
riages; 4. it stimulates the practice 
of Christian charity; 5, it aids so- 
cially inadequate students; and 
6. it offers social life for students 
with no other campus afhliations. 

Let’s take a look at the situation 
of Catholic students at the college 
level. The blunt truth is that 64% 
of the Catholics who attend college 
are enrolled in non-Catholic col- 
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“My wild Irish rose, the sweetest...” Pat joins Joan Byrnes and Joe White of 
Minneapolis, Dottie McGuire of Lake Elmo, Minn. (seated), and Father Leonard 
Cowley, at the piano in the lounge. Father Cowley’s hobbies, drama and music, 
are reflected in the performances of the Cardinal Players and the Newman 
Singers. He is adept in leading group singing after a variety show in the thea- 
ter; sometimes winds up the program doing a nimble-footed Charleston solo, 


brings down the house. 


leges. Some 355,500 Catholics attend 


secular colleges, while 199,900 stu- 
dents (including some non-Catho- 
lics) attend Catholic colleges. This 


means that there are two Catholics 
attending secular colleges for every 
Catholic enrolled in a Catholic col- 
lege. Evidently the ideal of having 














every Catholic student in a Catho- 
lic college cannot be realized. 
Listen to Father James J. Ma- 
guire, director of the Newman 
Foundation at Wayne university. 


To encourage students who are interest- 
ed in writing, the Foundation publishes 
the Newman Annual, a 60-page book- 
let. Bob joins a group to hear Father 
Cowley’s comments on the current issue. 


If a student wishes to talk privately 






Photography by John Perrone 


“There is a very strong possibility 
that within 20 years Newman 
Foundations, Catholic centers at 
secular universities, will be the ma- 
jor instruments of Catholic higher 
education. . . . And even today, it 
is apparent that in a greatly ex- 
panded Newman apostolate lies 
our only hope of affording an ade- 
quate spiritual formation to the 
majority of our Catholic college 
students. 

“If we are to have adequate lay 
leadership in this country, it is from 
the ranks of our college-trained 
people that the leaders must be re- 
cruited. For its own sake the Church 
simply cannot afford to ignore the 
spiritual formation of three-fifths 
of its potential leaders.” 

Sit down in the Newman Hall 
lounge at the University of Minne- 
sota, and join in some of the dis- 
cussions. You will quickly discover 
that a good many non-Catholics 
are using the new building. Then 
talk with Father Leonard Cowley, 
director of the Newman Founda- 
tion, and he'll tell you that 1,600 
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students use the building on a 
school day, and almost a fourth are 
non-Catholics. 

“The old Newman Hall was a 
home at one time,” explains Father 
Cowley. “New kids who came in 
felt like intruders because it seemed 
somehow as though the home be- 
longed to the earlier members. 

“Now, a student can walk into 
this building and not feel too con- 
spicuous, because the place is larger 
and there are more students around. 
Students now think of Newman 
less as a tight sectarian group and 
more as a large effort to reach 
Catholics and some non-Catholics. 

“The old place needed repairs. 
The roof was leaking. We felt, 
when we brought the last chair out, 
that the whole place would prac- 
tically fall down behind us as we 
closed the door! 

“Our house mother notices the 
large number of non-Catholics who 
use this building. Sometimes she 
goes through the lounge urging 
kids to go to chapel for Rosary or 





Tony Sellwood of Duluth (fore- 
ground) and Mikell Brescanci- 
ni of Minneapolis find re- 
search material in the library. 





a Holy Hour. Some of them give 
her a surprised look, then go in. 
Later, we figure out that they are 
non-Catholics.” 

I asked Mrs. Mark Stanton, the 
house mother, about her experi- 
ences with non-Catholic students. 

“When we first moved into the 
new Hall,” she told me, “I went 
around with a list of adorers 
for Wednesday-afternoon Exposi- 
tion. One boy asked me: ‘What 
would I do? I’m not a Catholic, 
but I come here quite a bit. ‘I 
won't ask you then,’ I said. But he 
said he’d like to be an adorer. 

“*What do I do?’ he asked. 


“You pray don’t you?’ I asked 









If a student wishes to talk privately 
with a chaplain, he may use one of three 
consultation rooms. Pat receives a 
pamphlet from one of the chaplains. 





him. He said Yes. 

“Well, I said, ‘just kneel down 
and pray.’ So he put his initials 
down on my sheet, and took his 
turn with the rest.” 

If you ask Father Maguire, direc- 
tor of Wayne university’s Newman 
effort, about this open-door policy 
toward non-Catholics, he'll tell you 
that the problem is not whether or 
not you admit non-Catholics. The 


It might be science, the humanities, 
sports. Whatever the topic, students 
enjoy conversations with the chaplain 
because he speaks their language. (Left 
to right) Bill McCluskey and Bill An- 
derson of Minneapolis, Georg Ann 
Egan of St. Paul, Betty Sue Fredericks 
af Menneoadis. 
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In the publications office, the Newman 
board of governors, student officers of 
the Newman club, review club policies. 
John Cleland of Minneapolis (reading 
at center) is national president of the 
John Henry Newman Honorary society 
_— of the U. of M. Newman 
club. 


problem, as he sees it, is whether 
or not you have anything to attract 
non-Catholics. 

“We have always had a sprin- 
kling of registered non-Catholic 
members,” he told me, “and a much 
larger number of non-Catholics 
who attend our activities without 
registering. 






Pat Perish of Minneapolis knows this 
is not an approved method of using a 
kitchen knife. She assists Louise Hau- 
sotter of Minneapolis, chairman of the 
annual leadership dinner, in the cafe- 
teria kitchen. Both girls are majoring 
in home economics. 


“In fact, we at Wayne university 
were the target of a communist in- 
filtration plan. The plan fell through 
when the communist student (an 
actual Party member) became in- 
terested in the Church, and became 
a Catholic.” 

As you step inside the glass doors 
of the new building at Minnesota, 
the first thing you notice is a low 
archway with heavy oak doors lead- 
ing to St. Robert’s chapel. Oak pan- 
eling, a beamed ceiling, and the 
better elements of modern design 
and liturgical art make the chapel 
a prayerful spot. 

Running parallel to the chapel 
wing of Newman Hall is the main 
lounge. It is a spacious room with 
cream-colored walls, rose drapes, 
and a wide brick fireplace. Daven- 
ports in cocoa and forest green, and 
captain’s chairs of maple and cher- 
ry, make the room colorful and 
comfortable. 

Just above the lounge are the 
Campion room for recreation and 
music, and the John Fisher room, 
used for lectures and meetings. 








“‘Let’s put the art on page one,” suggests 
Bill Rouleau of Minneapolis, publicity- 
committee chairman. Bill and Bob, edi- 
tor of Newman Notes, discuss the next 
issue of the club’s newspaper. 


Father Garrelts introduces a guest lec- 
turer, Harold Deutsch, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Minnesota. 
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Downstairs are the cafeteria, the 
library, and theater. 

The Newman Foundation takes 
for its model Oxford university, 
where Cardinal Newman studied 
and taught. On campuses of great 
English universities, the Catholic 
student takes his regular courses 
at the university; but he also at- 
tends lectures and discussions at the 
“Newman House.” 

John Henry Newman was fa- 
mous as a scholar. In 1816, when 
he was 15 years old, he entered 
Trinity college, Oxford university. 
Six years later he was elected to a 
fellowship in Oriel college, one of 
Oxford’s highest academic honors. 

A few years following his ordina- 
tion as an Anglican minister, New- 
man became vicar of St. Mary’s 
university church at Oxford. After 
careful study of the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church, he began to 
show sympathy for Catholicism. 

Finally, he left his Anglican 








parish, and with a few friends went 
into monastic seclusion to study 
and pray. At the age of 44, he be- 
came a Catholic; and a year later 
was ordained to the Catholic priest- 
hood. When Newman was 78, Pope 
Leo XIII gave him the cardinal’s 
hat. 

In 1893, three years after Cardinal 
Newman’s death, Father John 
Keogh helped five University of 
Pennsylvania medical students or- 
ganize the first Newman club. They 
decided to make Catholic culture 
the basis of their activities; and be- 
cause Cardinal Newman’s life il- 
lustrated the Catholic ideal of 





In a formal enrollment, Father Mc- 
Donough, assisted by John Cleland, 
presents Newman club pins to (left to 
right), Dave McGill of Wayzata, John 
H. Anderson of Minneapolis, Pat Dunn, 
Bob Peters, and Bill Rouleau. 


On the stairway to the second floor, the 
landing provides a good spot for quiet 
conversation. 
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scholarship, they chose him as their 
patron. 

Since 1945, Father Cowley has 
been the spark behind the Newman 
effort on the U. of M. campus. By 
1948, he had received an additional 
assignment as pastor of St. Olaf’s 
parish in downtown Minneapolis. 
Since St. Olat’s has no school, the 
Archbishop of St. Paul asked the 
parish to support the Newman 
Foundation. The parish assumed 
the half-million dollar debt requir- 
ed to build Newman Hall, and 
work was completed last fall. 

In addition to their parish work, 
Father Cowley and his assistants, 
Fathers George Garrelts, Alfred 
Wagner, and Michael McDonough, 
serve as chaplains to the university’s 
Catholic students, and as chaplains 
at four Minneapolis hospitals. 

How is the Newman idea put in- 
to action at Minnesota? The New- 
man Foundation offers the student 
a variety of lectures and discussions 
as well as religious services. 

Each Monday, Father Garrelts 
speaks on the role of the Church in 
world history. Tuesdays, Father 
Wagner explains a passage in the 
Bible or some theological question. 
Wednesdays, Father McDonough 
talks on social doctrine, such as the 
labor encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI. Thursday evening is phi- 
losophy night. Sample topic: “Tac- 
ques Maritain—Implications of Per- 
sonality.” Father Cowley interprets 
the humanities. 

Besides these regular lectures, 


there are occasional talks on mar- 
riage, as well as professional dis- 
cussions about ethics in medicine, 
law, and other specialized fields. 

Non-Catholics as well as Catho- 
lics flock to hear guest speakers 
such as Father John Courtney Mur- 
ray, S.J. editor of Theological 
Studies, one of the leading theo- 
logical magazines of the nation, 
or Father Philip Hughes, famed 
Church historian, or Sean O’Fao- 
lain, the Irish author of some 20 
widely read books. The enthusias- 
tic comments of non-Catholics who 
attended these lectures are an earnest 
ot their desire to spread under- 
standing among other non-Catho- 
lics in the future. 

“Many students come to New- 
man with religious or intellectual 
difficulties,” comments Father Gar- 
relts. “Some come to complain, 
some to fight. Some are in the proc- 
ess of losing their faith, others are 
finding it.” 

Obviously, then, the Newman 
center is no ivory tower that shields 
the impressionable Catholic student 
from the professor who examines 
his facts in a spiritual vacuum. 
Rather it is an open forum where 
non-Catholics as well as Catholics 
may discuss the Church, her teach- 
ings, her philosophy. 

In this respect, the Newman 
effort illuminates the paths down 
which the university continues its 
search for truth; and gives truth, 
once found, its essential spiritual 
dimension. 
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DON’T CARE what people 
I think,” said a temperamental 

young friend of mine the 
other day, “I’ve got my own life 
to live.” 

He was talking nonsense, of 
course. We can’t live our own lives 
in the selfish sense he meant, for 
the simple reason that they aren’t 
ours to live. 

My life belongs to my wife, to 
my children Bud and Janet, to my 
friends. Yours belongs to another 
group of persons. Our slightest act 
affects those who love us and be- 
lieve in us. There isn’t a life on 
earth that doesn’t touch some other 
life. Indeed, there are few indi- 
viduals who aren’t the most im- 
portant persons in the world to 
somebody. 

Years ago, when I was a police 
reporter on the Detroit Free Press, 
I saw a crowd gathering near a 
street corner. I stepped across the 
street to see what was happening. I 
found a very much intoxicated and 
belligerent young man in the cus- 
tody of a policeman. 

“Just a common drunk,” said one 
of the bystanders as I elbowed my 
way into the throng. 
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No One Walks Alone. 


Your life can’t be lived without touching on other lives 


By Epcar Guest 


Condensed from “Between You and Me’’* 


The boy was putting up a fight 
against arrest. His clothing was 
torn and his face was scratched and 
streaked with dirt. Suddenly the 
fight went out of him and he be- 
gan to cry. 

“Please let me go home, officer,” 
he pleaded. “I don’t want to dis- 
grace my family. This will kill my 
mother.” 

“Yeah,” growled the cop, “but 
the trouble with you guys is you 
don’t think about your folks soon 
enough.” 

Somebody in the crowd laughed. 
At this point, a patrol wagon 
arrived and the boy was taken to 
the lockup. 

It was only a trivial incident in 
the life of a big city, but I have 
never forgotten it. Probably I never 
shall. I have heard that cry, “This 
will kill my mother,” countless 
times since. It is often the first 
thing to occur to young lawbreak- 
ers who have been caught. 

But young people aren't the only 
ones who do their thinking too 
late. “I could stand the punishment 
myself,” said a once prominent 
Midwest banker who had defaulted 
and been brought to justice, “if I 


*Copyright 1938 by the Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago, Ill., and reprinted with permission. 333 pp. $2. 
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didn’t have to think of what my 
wife and children must suffer 
while I am in prison. I wish I had 
died before I stole that money.” 

He had remembered too late that 
his life belonged to others; but he 
was right when he suggested that 
his death would have been easier 
for his loved ones to bear than the 
disgrace he brought upon them, 

Sometimes we may feel that we 
do not count for much. In this 
thought lies tragedy. The older I 
grow, the more convinced I become 
of the tremendous importance of 
the individual. 

Nature’s interest is not in the in- 
dividual but in the species, say the 
scientists. And in the natural 
world, that may be true. Certainly, 
nature seems to kill off the weak- 
lings that the sturdy may thrive. 

With human beings it is differ- 
ent. Every baby that comes into the 
world is far more precious than 
silver or gold. In its tiny, helpless 
fingers lie the hopes and dreams 
and happiness of many others. Its 
birth makes father and mother of 
husband and wife. The parents of 
husband and wife become grand- 
father and grandmother. Down the 
line are uncles and aunts and cou- 
sins and old-time friends. 

It is important to all those people 
that the baby shall make of its life 
something in which they can all 
take pride. The infant does not 
know this, of course, nor does the 
child at first. Often the adult does 


not realize it until too late. But the 
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truth remains that each of us is an 
instrument of joy or sorrow to 
others. 

The other day, a friend I was 
lunching with called across the 
room to another friend, “Your son 
dropped in to see me this morning. 
What a fine boy he is!” 

It’s too bad that youth could not 
have been there to see his father’s 
face light up with pride and satis- 
faction. In that one glance, the boy 
would have realized how much 
hinges upon him. Pride in his son 
is the greatest happiness that can 
come to a man, and the lad who 
determines to give his father that 
joy will achieve much for himself. 

“Did you hear about young 
Jack?” said a friend to me the oth- 
er day. 

“No. What’s happened to him?” 

“They’ve promoted him and giv- 
en him his second raise in salary, 
and he’s been with the firm only 
about a year. His dad’s tickled to 
death.” 

“You seem to be pleased about 
it, too,” I said. 

“I am,” said my friend. “His 
folks were neighbors of ours a few 
years ago, and I took quite an in- 
terest in Jack. Fact is, I got him his 
first job. Now he’s making good.” 

I didn’t get Jack his first job, 
and I don’t know him as well as 
my friend does, but I do know his 
mother and father. And his success 
has made me happy, too. 

It is not often that we smile or 
weep alone. 
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Seven Years 


More than 120 of the bright- 
est stars of Hollywood 
and Broadway have 
assisted the Family 
Rosary program 


By Micuart SHERIDAN 





Condensed from Faith Today* 


op Is ALIVE. The link between 
Him and man is prayer. 
When a man is prayerful, he and 
God can do wonderful things to- 
gether. When family prayer is or- 
ganized in any home, this family 
can love together and work to- 
gether and do miracles together.” 

Those are the words of Father 
Patrick J. Peyton. A shy, smiling, 
boyish-looking priest, he is also 
responsible for one of radio’s most 
unusual and popular programs, 
Mutual’s Family Theater. 

Now in its seventh year, the pro- 
gram is heard by more than 5 mil- 
lion Americans on 550 stations 
every Wednesday. With prayer the 
only product it has to sell, the 
program has at its command a 
roster of 120 of the brightest stars 
of Hollywood and Broadway. 

Father Pat’s half-hour opens with 
the words, “More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.” Until the closing line, 
“The family that prays together 
stays together,” the new listener is 
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in for a pleasant surprise, a half- 
hour of top dramatic entertainment. 
Each week’s play, contributed by 
the best writers in America, runs 
the gamut of adventure, mystery, 
romance, tragedy, and comedy. 
Each week’s play uses those much- 
neglected theatrical materials, the 
home, family, and love. 

The program believes in thor- 
oughly entertaining its listeners. In 
this way, the short, quietly repeated 
message at the start and finish of 
each show has a greater impact 
than any sermon. 

In a typical year—with all of 
them donating their services—ap- 
pear such shining lights of the en- 
tertainment world as Bing Crosby, 
Loretta Young, Margaret O’Brien, 
James Stewart, Lionel and Ethel 
Barrymore, Irene Dunne, Edward 
G. Robinson, Tyrone Power, 
Charles Boyer, Rosalind Russell, 
Margaret Sullavan, Ann_ Blyth, 
Gregory Peck, Jimmy Durante, 
Jane Wyatt, Jeanne Crain—a cool 
million dollars’ worth of talent 


*70 Elm St., New Canaan, Conn. July-August, 1954. Copyright 1954 by Faith Today, Inc., 
and reprinted with permission, 
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solely interested in putting over 
a warm message. 

A majority of the stars who ap- 
pear regularly are not Catholic. 
One show had two Jews, one Cath- 
olic, two Presbyterians, a Congre- 
gationalist, a Unitarian, and a 
Christian Scientist. Whatever else, 
they were unanimous on the single 
important fact: much can_ be 
wrought by prayer. 

They don’t escape the influence 
of the program themselves. “This 
show,” one star remarked, “is do- 
ing a lot for homes and families, 
but it’s also doing a lot for us who 
appear on it.” 

To keep everything regular, the 
stars receive payment at union 
rates. Most of them endorse the 
checks and hand them back. For 
scripts, technicians, music, support- 
ing players, and the like, Father 
Pat must dig up $2,500 a week. 
Ask him where he gets the amount 
and he'll tell you, “From  every- 
body: from bishops, butchers, bak- 
ers.” Donations come from large 
corporations and from the little 
people. 

Actually, Father Pat carries the 
world’s most traveled collection 
plate. He spends five days a week 
fying all over the country and 
visiting parishes, big and small. 
One day he dropped in on a little 
church tucked away in the hills 
of Arizona. Another day he was 
in Chicago’s Loop. 

It all began in the little town of 
Carracastle, County Mayo, Ireland, 
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where little Patrick became aware 
of prayer long before most chil- 
dren of his own years. He was 
fifth in a family of nine children, 
and from the time he came to the 
age of reason he had a beautiful 
picture of his mother and father 
on their knees, saying the Rosary. 

Father Pat recalls that for 19 
years of his growing up those daily 
ten minutes of meditation, in which 
the whole family took part, were 
as normal as suppertime. “We 
were a poor family, but spiritually 
my father’s house was the home 
of a millionaire. All the children 
grew up knowing that there might 
be a hundred little annoyances on 
a home’s surface and yet, because 
of that daily reunion at prayer, 
there could be a rich unity within 
that nothing could shake.” 

The memory didn’t dim, nor the 
conviction falter when Patrick and 
his older brother, Tom, came to 
Scranton, Pa., in 1928, in search 
of work in the coal mines. Tom be- 
came a miner, but Pat worked as 
a janitor at St. Peter’s. There came 
an urge to become a priest, an urge 
too strong for Patrick to resist; and 
soon Tom came up from the mines 
with the same aim. 

“IT was 19 and Tom was 21 when 
we received scholarships to Moreau 
seminary at South Bend, Ind. We 
were graduated together, served 
our novitiates together, and after 
four years at Notre Dame we again 
graduated together in 1937,” says 
Father Pat. “It was another great 
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day when we became American 
citizens, and were sent to Wash- 
ington for further study.” 

It was while studying theology 
in Washington and towards the 
end of his long preparation for 
the priesthood that the robust, 
energetic, and always healthy Pat- 
rick Peyton was stricken’ with 
tuberculosis. A trio of doctors 
looked him over thoroughly and 
concurred in the verdict. 

“You'll come out of it all right,” 
they said, “providing you let us 
remove three ribs and permanently 
collapse one lung.” 

Patrick smiled  feebly. “Sure, 
that’s going to a lot o’ trouble, 
when I can do all the work me- 
self. I think I'll do a little talkin’ 
to Someone who has helped me 
before. Away with ye.” 


In those days you couldn’t cut 
his brogue with a saw. But his 
thinking had no dialect; it was 


universal. “I believed then as I 
believe today in our Lady as a 
human person, who has not for- 
gotten what it is to be human,” 
he says. 

The whole family prayed, and 
six months after the doctor’s verdict 
he was back at his studies, com- 
pletely cured, still in possession of 
both lungs and all his ribs. He has 
never had a recurrence of cuber- 
culosis. 

For more than a year after that, 
Father Pat had one thought. How 
could he instill in the masses the 
habit of prayer, the same kind of 
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prayer that had healed his own 
ills, the one weapon of faith whose 
potentialities were limitless. Thus 
it was that on the last Sunday in 
1942 he was inspired to begin his 
Family Rosary crusade. 

At first, his campaign was mainly 
carried on by letters. In 1943, an 
Albany radio station offered 15 
minutes every week for one family 
to stand before the microphone and 
say the Rosary together. The re- 
sponse was so enthusiastic that 
Father Pat was no longer content 
with one local station; he wanted 
100. 

When he presented himself to 
New York radio networks he 
found himself facing stone walls. 
All he wanted was half an- hour 
of the best evening radio time, for 
free! The answer was always No. 
Finally, he found himself in the 
ofice of a woman executive at 
Mutual. 

She explained all the reasons 
that were against Father Pat's idea, 
the high cost of presenting some- 
thing that no one really desired. 
Radio, she emphasized, was a 
means of entertainment; education, 
as such, was merely a_ necessary 
evil. Radio time was too expensive 
to gamble on a _ program that 
would find no sponsor. 

It was a bitter pill to swallow. 
When she finished, he started talk- 
ing about prayer. Said Father Pat, 
“For the brotherhood of man, you 
need the fatherhood of God. For 
the dignity of man, you must re- 
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member that we hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. And if you 
take away the Creator, what be- 
comes of the rights?” 

The woman executive stared at 
him thoughtfully, “I only wish 
that what you’ve just said could 
have been heard on the radio, 
Father. I tell you what,” she mused, 
“if you’re able to interest some of 
the big Hollywood stars, the station 
will reconsider your program.” 

It’s a familiar story now, how 
Father Pat signed up his first 
movie star. One day in 1945, the 
telephone rang at the Crosby build- 
ing on Sunset Strip, and Bing him- 
self took the call. 

“Bing,” said the voice. “I’m a 
Catholic priest from Albany, and 
I want you to do something for the 
Blessed Virgin Mary.” 

“Certainly, Father,” said Bing. 

It was as simple as all that, and 
then Father Pat thought of two 
of America’s bravest parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas F. Sullivan of 
Iowa, parents of the five Sullivan 
brothers who went down with the 
Juneau. When the program hit the 
air on Mother’s day it also included 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

Not long after that, Father Pat 
accomplished what no other “pro- 
ducer” in show business had ever 
been able to do. He signed 14 of 
the top Hollywood stars to appear 
on his program for free, cajoled 
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the network for 52 weeks of free 
radio time, and enrolled the best 
script writers throughout the na- 
tion to also give their services. 

He still, to this day, doesn’t quite 
know how he ever got to Los 
Angeles. A nun came into the 
Family Rosary headquarters and 
told him that his train reservations 
were ready. When he told her that 
he had made no reservations to 
anywhere, the Sister smiled softly 
and said that someone had tele- 
phoned her mother superior re- 
questing the train tickets for him. 

Father Pat found Los Angeles a 
lonely place. He didn’t know a 
soul there. He made for St. Vibiana 
cathedral, and asked to see the 
vicar general. The following Sun- 
day, Father Peyton found himself 
delivering a sermon at the Church 
of the Good Shepherd in Beverly 
Hills, the Catholic church of the 
movie stars. 

When he appealed at each Mass 
for help in spreading the Family 
Rosary devotion, the congregation 
was impressed. They stayed around 
to meet Father Pat, and pledge 
their support, stars like Bing Cros- 
by, Loretta Young, Pat O’Brien, 
Barry Fitzgerald, and others. 

The news spread through the 
movie colony like wildfire. Stars 
of all religions, and those with no 
religion at all, rallied to his cause: 
he-men like Charles Bickford, 
comedians like Jack Haley, and 
stalwarts like Ethel Barrymore, 
who has remained one of his 
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staunchest supporters ever since. 

At the first, the program was to 
be aimed at Catholic audiences; 
eventually, lengthy conferences with 
radio executives decided it was to 
go into everyone’s home, and the 
format so arranged that it would 
be acceptable to all people. Through- 
out the negotiations, film star Ruth 
Hussey and her producer husband 
Bob Longnecker were his day-in 
and day-out, unpaid, and wildly 
enthusiastic assistants. 

In recognition of such support, 
to say nothing of the $10,000 weekly 
gift of free time from the Mutual 
network, he has this to say. “Even 
today, seven years after the whole 
thing began, I still find the coopera- 
tion of these people staggering. 


Perhaps they realize, too, that 


prayer is the true secret of a 
healthy, happy home life, and that 
such a home life is the answer to 
a blessed and powerful nation.” 

Preaching from hundreds _ of 
church pulpits every year, lecturing 
groups all over the nation, the 48- 
year-old Irish priest suggests that 
the best time to pray in the home 
is when most of the family is with- 
in call. 

“There’s no better moment than 
right after dinner,” he says; “and 
if you have the foresight to enlist 
one other member you'll have a 
good start in the right direction.” 

He is against using forceful, 
disciplinary measures towards those 
who don’t want to join in. He does 
not believe, and never has believed, 
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that the road to family prayer is 
through antagonism. “After all,” 
and this is one of his favorite ex- 
amples, “it took St. Monica 17 
years to bring her son back to 
Christianity. She did it by prayer 
and example. Had she given up, the 
Church would have lost one of its 
greatest saints, St. Augustine.” 

Father Pevton is blessed with a 
large reading public. Both his 
books, The Ear of God and The 
Rosary Prayer Book, achieved 
satisfying sales. In an article in 
the American Weekly, with its 
audience of 10 million, he wrote, 
“Family life is in danger today be- 
cause God, its Author, has been 
driven from the home. Everywhere 
we see broken homes, separated 
families, unwanted children. 

“A woman wrote me that her 
husband’s heavy drinking had 
wrecked their home. They sepa- 
rated, and in her husband’s frantic 
attempts to get her back, he asked 
her to name the conditions for 
rebuilding their broken home. Her 
answer was “The Family Rosary.’ 
As they continued to ask God’s 
help, the husband became a changed 
man. Now they share a peaceful, 
happy home.” 

Father Peyton is well aware of 
the source of that courage. After 
all, it was the same source that 
gave him the strength to live, and 
to share his strength with others. 
He is doing very wel! at it. But 
he’s not finished yet. Already he 
has an eye on television. 





How to Beat the Blues 


If you're in the 40 age bracket—cheer 


up; you'll feel better at 50 
By Joun E. Gipson 


Condensed from 








Better Homes & Gardens* 


ESTERDAY you felt wonderful. 
Today, for no apparent rea- 
son, you feel low. Why? 

You're happily married, financially 
solvent, and in good health. Noth- 
ing has changed since yesterday. If 
you're like most of us, you wonder 
about it. 

Science has been wondering, too. 


Leading universities and research 
foundations have been sponsoring 
exhaustive studies to find out how 
much of the time the average per- 
son feels good, bad, or indifferent, 
and why. Here is what the scien- 
tists have found out. 


Q. How much of the time does 
the average person feel on top of 
the world, and how much does he 
feel down in the dumps? 

A. The noted industrial psychol- 
ogist, Prof. Rexford B. Hershey,t 
has found that the average Ameri- 
can workingman feels happy 56% 
of the time, neutral (neither up 
nor down) 28% of the time, and 
'See Caruoric Dicest, May, 1954, p. 18. 
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low or emotionally disturbed 16% 
of the time. 


Q. Who feels the best? 

A. University of Rochester in- 
vestigators discovered that business- 
men and women generally feel the 
best. Their sense of well-being is 
at the highest level, and they are 
least subject to feeling low or de- 
pressed. Teachers and high-school 
students rank second on the list. 
Then come clerical workers, col- 
lege students, skilled laborers, and 
professional men. Housewives have 
the lowest-feeling score of all the 
groups. 

One reason why business people 
average high scores is that they 
tend to keep busier than other 
groups. If you want to feel your 
best, keep busy. Nothing saps mo- 
rale like having time on your 
hands. 


Q. At what time of the day do 
most people feel their best, and 
when do they feel their lowest? 


*1714 Locust St., Des Moines 3, lowa. June, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Meredith Publishing 
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A. The Rochester study showed 
that most people tend to feel lowest 
during the first and last half hours 
of the day, and in the late after- 
noon. They feel best between break- 
fast and midmorning, and during 
the first half of the evening. 

If you're like most people, you'll 
be better off if you avoid thinking 
about your problems for the first 
half hour after you get up. Things 
are more likely to “get you down” 
then; and molehills likely to look 
like mountains. Wait at least until 
you've had breakfast. Your morale 
should be at its peak then, and 
you'll be much more capable of 
coping with things. 


Q. Why do some people feel low 


and depressed when they first wake 
up in the morning? 


A. Psychiatrist Jan Ehrenwald 
says that the people most subject 
to morning depression are those 
who habitually go to bed late and 
get up late, and those who “reach 
the peak of their working ability 
in the late evening only.” He also 
finds that morning depression is 
likely to exist in the presence of 
“an unsatisfactory life situation.” 
The person may hate his job, be 
unhappily married, feel that he is 
in a hopeless rut, and so on. Bas- 
ically, he hates getting up in the 
morning because he doesn’t want 
to face life or certain aspects of it. 
One leading psychiatrist cites the 
case of a patient suffering from ex- 
tremely acute morning depression 
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whose symptoms instantly disap- 
peared when his mother-in-law 
moved out of his house. 
Regardless of what may be caus- 
ing your morning depression, the 
quicker you can get from bed to 
the shower and breakfast table, the 
better. The longer you fight getting 
up, the lower those early-morning 
blues make you feel. 


_Q. Can success (as well as fail- 
ure) cause you to feel low and de- 
pressed ? 

A. Yes. The psychiatrist Dr. 
Chester L. Carlisle says that if 
you're filled with frustration and 
conflicts, and basically dissatisfied 
with yourself as a person, making 
a lot of money and getting your 
name in the society columns won't 
fix anything. You'll feel more and 
more depressed as it slowly dawns 
on you that the things you'd count- 
ed on to resolve your personality 
problems have completely let you 
down. 

This, Dr. Carlisle points out, 
throws light on many situations, in- 
cluding unexplained suicides where 
the victims apparently “had every- 
thing to live for.” 

You can avoid or minimize the 
depression that may come with suc 
cess or failure by realizing that 
man cannot live by bread alone, 
and by giving more attention to 
spiritual considerations than to ma- 
terial things. 


Q. What effect does feeling “low” 
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have on our mental and physical 
abilities? 

A. University studies show that 
it definitely hampers our perform- 
ance of physical work and our abil- 
ity to do mental problems. Tests 
show that when we feel depressed, 
our mental reaction time is slowed 
to the point where it is more difh- 
cult to make decisions. You'll save 
a lot of headaches by taking this 
advice: unless circumstances force 
you to, don’t make important deci- 
sions when you feel low or de- 
pressed. 


Q. At what age are you likely 
to feel the best? 

A. In the University of Roches- 
ter study, those in the 10-to-15-year 
age group tended to be the least de- 
pressed and the most exuberant. 
The average level of good feeling 
took a marked drop during the late 
teens and early 20’s, and climbed to 
an adult high between 25 and 30. 
(If you're like most people, your 
late 20’s should be your best years 
as far as consistently feeling good 
is concerned.) 

The study showed that men and 
women in their 30’s were somewhat 
more subject to feeling low or just 
so-so. This tendency was particu- 
larly marked among people in their 
40’s. After 50, however, most peo- 
ple’s morale gets a shot in the arm, 
and things tend to look appreciably 
brighter than they did in the more 
disturbing 40’s. This upswing lasts 
until about the 60th birthday. After 


September 


that, the average level of feelings 
tends to taper off. 


Q. Under what circumstances 
should feeling blue be regarded as 
a danger signal? 

A. It’s perfectly normal to look 
at the world through dark-colored 
glasses some of the time. Practically 
everyone is subject to periods when 
everything looks black, and the 
what’s-the-use feeling predominates. 
But if these moods prevail too fre- 
quently, it indicates that something 
is definitely amiss. 

Professor Hershey says, “In gen- 
eral, I find that when an individual 
is in a low emotional state more 
than 25% of his waking time, ei- 
ther his body or his mind begins to 
feel the effect and to deteriorate. 
Either an organic breakdown oc- 
curs, or a neurosis of some sort 
tends to develop.” 

So if you feel blue and depressed 
more than a fourth of the time, 
that’s a danger signal you can’t 
afford to ignore. It indicates that 
there’s something radically wrong 
with either: 1. your life situation 
(your job, your relations with your 
family, relatives, and so on); or 
2. your attitude toward life. First 
step is to take careful inventory of 
yourself and your immediate envi- 
ronment. How you correct the situ- 
ation will depend, of course, on 
what you find. But very often pin- 
pointing the trouble is half the bat- 
tle of bringing yourself up out of 
the blues. 
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Q. When you feel low, what can 
you do about it? 

A. Feeling low can stem from 
a variety of causes. More often than 
not, you will not be able to put 
your finger on the reason. Regard- 
less of cause, here’s the antidote. 

When you're feeling blue, any 
effective means of taking your 
mind off yourself will be just what 
the doctor would order. When a 
man feels low, his mind tends to 
go around in self-centered circles. 
The more preoccupied with him- 
self he becomes, the worse he feels. 
The best way to break this vicious 
circle is to stop brooding and go 
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into action. It doesn’t make much 
difference whether the action is 
work or play, as long as you plunge 
into it, and lose yourself in it. The 
quickest way to banish a siege of 
the blues is to fill your day with 
work, recreation, and sleep. Leave 
no time for self-pity. 

Don’t give your mind a chance 
to dwell on how you feel. When 
idle moments occur during the day, 
fill them in quickly by diverting 
yourself with an absorbing book, 
or anything else that will divert 
your mind to other things, other 
people. When you forget yourself 
you leave your blues behind. 


Doggone! 


Dvrine the quail season, an old man was hunting with an ancient pointer. 


Twice the dog pointed. Each time the hunter: walked over, kicked at the 
matted growth, wheeled sharply, and fired into empty air. 

Asked why, the old man explained: “I knew there warn’t no birds in the 
grass. Old Jim’s nose ain’t what it used to be. But him and me have seen 
some wonderful days together. He’s still trying hard, and it'd be mighty 


little of me to call him a liar.” 


Swing. 


Dog Gone 


Farner had been pestered by his children all year long; they wished to go 
pheasant hunting with him when fall came. Over mother’s strenuous objec- 


tions, he finally gave in. 


Mother waited nervously all day for her family to come home. And when 
the door opened that evening, she saw her worst fears realized. 

First her youngest son came limping in; next came her daughter with her 
head in bandages. Then came father, with his hand in a sling. His wrath was 
a sight to behold, and mother decided that this was not the moment for 


an I-told-you-so. 


Instead, pointing to the second son, who had just come limping in with a 
gigantic sack on his back, mother said excitedly, “Oh, you must have had 


wonderful luck.” 


“That,” bellowed father, “is the dog.” 


Tit-Bits. 











Albert Parry is professor of Rus- 
sian Civilization and Language and 
chairman of the Department of Rus- 
sian Studies at Colgate university, 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


N ANECDOTE current in the Sovi- 

et Union concerns a Red po- 
lice report on the finding of. an un- 
known corpse: “Aside from two 
government bonds, no other signs 
of violence were discovered on the 
body.” 

Another story tells of a petition 
by a village soviet to a communist 
judge not to doom to a concentra- 
tion camp a peasant caught stealing 
a state-owned hen. The petition 
closes, “We humbly beg you to go 
easy on the defendant, but, if you 
must punish him, sentence him to 
buy a bond.” 

These are typical of many acrid 
jokes that Russians whisper about 
the Soviet government’s annual 
state loans. The 1954 loan of 16 
billion rubles (nominally $4 bil- 


lion) recently closed; it was over- 


Soviet Bonds 
Bear No Interest 


“Voluntary-forced” loans to the gov- 
ernment ts what the Russtans 
call them 


By ALBERT Parry 
Condensed from the Wall Street Journal* 


subscribed, according to a Kremlin 
announcement. 

Its oversubscription was no sur- 
prise, least of all to the Russians. 
Among themselves, they call 
the bond drives “voluntary-forced 
loans”—a play on the fact that ofh- 
cials always insist they are arranged 
“in response to the wish of the toil- 
ers.” And, like other features of 
economic totalitarianism in Russia, 
they unintentionally provide pro- 
fits for private “capitalists” as well 
as money for the state. 

This year’s goal was 1 billion 
rubles more than last year’s, but 
for some reason, perhaps as part 
of Malenkov’s effort to woo the 
masses, only about half of what it 
used to be in Stalin’s time. Up to 
and including 1952, each Soviet cit- 
izen had to contribute one month’s 
salary (usually deducted by the 
government from its subjects’ pay 
checks in ten monthly _ install- 
ments). But in 1953 and 1954 the 
citizen contributed just two weeks’ 
wages. 


*711 W. Monroe St., Chicago 90, Ill. July 1, 1954. Copyright 1954 by Dow Jones & Co., Inc., 
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Collecting the “voluntary” con- 
tributions is not difficult. When too 
many men and women in a given 
locality at first subscribe too little 
or not at all, the Communist party 
calls meetings of workers at plants, 
of peasants at collective farms, and 
of clerical help at offices. 

At the meetings, a communist 
officeholder will orate, “Dear com- 
rades. In response to the insistent 
demands on the part of our nation’s 
toilers, our Communist party to- 
gether with the Soviet government 
has just issued a new loan. The 
party organization of our plant (or 
collective farm or office) moves that 
each worker and each employee 
subscribe one month (or two 


weeks) of his or her wage to this 
loan. Who is against this motion? 


Raise your hand.” 

As a refugee Russian, writing in 
the New York Novoye Russkoye 
Slovo, remarks, “There are many 
heroes in the Soviet Union, heroes 
of the army and of the navy and 
of labor and of whatnot. But there 
is no hero who would vote against 
the party’s motions.” 

Soviet loans do not bear interest. 
Instead, a lottery is attached to the 
whole issue. A certain percentage 
of bonds are declared each year to 
be winning numbers, and prizes in 
varying amounts are handed out to 
the lucky Russians. According to a 
recent announcement from the 
Kremlin, as much as 35% of the 
1953 bonds would be prize winners 
over the period of their duration. 


Lottery winnings are not taxed. 
However, refugees report that in 
the provinces, if not in Moscow it- 
self, some zealous Soviet officials 
force the winners to contribute a 
sizable part of their winnings to 
this or that “worthy” Soviet cause. 

Certain sharp Muscovites have 
gone into the illegal business of 
buying up bonds from people who 
can’t afford to hold them. Semion 
Terentiev was a Soviet functionary 
in the Moscow Institute of Labora- 
tory Instrument Production. He 
used his modest job as a cover for 
his thriving enterprise of buying 
bonds at low prices from their poor 
possessors. Also, he found a way 
of learning winning numbers far 
ahead of their official publication, 
suggesting that he might have had 
accomplices in the state organiza- 
tion in charge of drawing lucky 
numbers. 

For his old age, Terentiev got 
ten years in a concentration camp. 
His property, worth 3 million ru- 
bles, 24 million of it in bonds, was 
confiscated, 

The case was tried not by the se- 
cret police but in an open court as 
a warning to other speculators. Yet, 
unwittingly, the Soviet government 
thus revealed that it had foisted the 
bonds on citizens who lacked both 
money and enthusiasm for them, 
and that Terentiev and his like 
were actually performing a_neces- 
sary function in returning to the 
purchasers at least some of their 
original investment. 





The Dog in Your 


Be careful in choosing him and he will 
repay you in companionship 


By Leita Roosrevert and Birt WEstTLEy 


Condensed from “Pet Parade’’* 


HEN you buy a dog, be sure 
to get one that is suited 
(he to your way of living. If 
you live in an apartment, don’t get 
a big dog. You may have fond 
memories of Rover, the St. Bernard 
you grew up with, but don’t forget 
that you lived on a 70-acre farm 
and that hamburger was 10¢ a 
pound. A dachshund would fit 
more neatly under and around your 
present furniture. 

If you are not familiar with the 
different types of dogs, ask the 
American Kennel club for a copy 
of their Standards. This will give 
you a complete picture of the phys- 
ical aspects and temperaments of 
more than 100 breeds. 

The terriers, for example, the 
wirehair, Sealyham, Dandie Din- 
mont, etc., were bred to go down a 
hole on the heels of a burrowing 
badger or groundhog. Most have 
heavy whiskers, not to give them 
“that cute look,” but to protect 
them from the sharp teeth of dan- 
gerous adversaries. They are quick, 





courageous, pugnacious and _tire- 
less. A terrier is an excellent dog 
for a growing boy. Their bountiful 
energy can be worked off on each 
other, and they will both be ready 
for bed at night. But if you are in- 
clined to be high-strung or lazy, a 
terrier is not for you. His zip and 
zest might make him just too 
much of a handful. 

The spaniels, cocker, springer, 
Irish water spaniel, etc., have all 
been bred as retrievers. A good 
working spaniel is sensibly alert 
and obedient, and follows his mas- 
ter’s orders intelligently. He is very 
good with children and adapts 
himself readily to life either in a 
city apartment or in the country. 
Naturally he is in seventh heaven 
if he has water to romp in; he will 
happily allow you to throw sticks 
into the water all day long for him 
to fetch. 

The French poodle is listed as a 
nonsporting breed, which seems a 
complete misclassification. He has 
always been not only a sporting dog 


*Copyright 1954 by William L. and Leila Roosevelt Westley, and reprinted with permission of 
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but a working dog and a retriever 
as well. He was used in France for 
duck hunting and also for leading 
the blind. The poodle is good-na- 
tured and gay, as befits a proper 
Frenchman. He is always ready for 
a frolic, yet always a gentleman, 
with innate dignity and respect for 
your wishes. It would be tragic if 
popularity brought about his down- 
fall, as it did the cocker spaniel, by 
too much promiscuous breeding. 
The miniature poodle is as delight- 
ful as his larger brother, and makes 
a perfect pet for a small apart- 
ment. Although he does need care- 
ful grooming, his tightly curled 
hair never sheds all over the furni- 
ture. 

Hounds were bred to hunt in the 
field. They make good companions, 


but unless they are well trained 
they are inclined to follow their 
noses and roam afar while track- 
ing down a titillating aroma. That 
characteristic is also shared by the 


setters. 

Whenever possible, go to a reli- 
able kennel which specializes in the 
particular breed which you feel will 
best fit your home. Better still, get 
your dog from a_ small private 
breeder. A puppy raised alongside 
the kitchen stove is bound to get 
more attention. Like babies, pup- 
pies need love and affection to help 
them grow into acceptable mem- 
bers of society. 

We know how difficult it is to 
resist the appeal of a very young 
puppy. But, if you have a choice, 


try to smother your impulses and 
pick one with at least a four- 
months’ start. Raising a young 
puppy can be a heartbreaking and 
expensive chore, what with the very 
careful feeding necessary, house- 
breaking, and essential innocula- 
tions. Also, an older dog will give 
you a much better idea of how it 
will look and what quirks of tem- 
perament might possibly show up. 
A nervous puppy seldom makes a 
successful pet. 

You may feel that a very young 
puppy will be more likely to grow 
up as part of the family, but al- 
most without exception, romantic 
stories to the contrary, even full- 
grown dogs adjust theniseives very 
quickly. Give them love, affection 
and a full stomach, and they are 
soon happily at home. The Seeing 
Eye Training school will not ac- 
cept a dog until he is at least a 
year old. At that age he already has 
steadiness and is just beginning his 
best learning years. 

Get a purebred dog. Admittedly, 
the crossbreed or mutt often grows 
up to be trustworthy, courageous, 
and devoted, but it is very much 
like sticking your hand into a grab 
bag. You just don’t know what 
you are going to pull out. That 
adorable little ball of fluff may turn 
out to be a monster, retaining 
all the bad points of his varied 
ancestry instead of the good ones. 
Of course, there are wonderful 
mongrels, but how are you going 
to know that before they grow up? 
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Don’t forget that at the same 
time you are enjoying your dog 
you also have an obligation—to 
your friends and neighbors, the 
postman, and the butcher boy—to 
see that he behaves. A dog should 
be a pleasure, not a headache, and 
it is up to you to decide which he 
will be. There is nothing more 
unpleasant than a_ spoiled dog, 
eternally yapping at your heels, de- 
structive, mean. And what a reflec- 
tion on its owner, that he will put 
up with such rotten manners. 

The first test of your ability to 
cope with a puppy is to housebreak 
him. This isn’t much of a problem 
if you tackle it in the right manner. 
Any good dog book will show you 
how. 

Another important point is to ac- 
custom him to be left alone. You 
must know at least one dog owner 
who says, “I simply can’t go any- 
where and leave Fido alone. He 
barks and howls ail the time I'm 
gone. Last time I went out to play 
bridge, a policeman was waiting to 
greet me on my return, holding a 
summons. I just don’t know what 
to do.” 

Don't waste sympathy on that 
sort of person. She must enjoy liv- 
ing her dog’s life, otherwise she’d 
do something about it. If anything, 
the dog should have your sympa- 
thy, for a yapping dog is not a 
happy dog. 


Do not encourage your dog to go 


too far as a watchdog unless you 
are competent to control him at all 
times. For inexperienced persons, 
owning a belligerent watchdog is 
very much like sitting on a keg of 
gunpowder. And remember that 
the law says every owner is respon- 
sible for damage done by his dog. 

Most dogs need their protective- 
ness curbed rather than encour- 
aged. My husband Bill had a Great 
Dane, Tony, who had to be ban- 
ished because of his possessiveness. 

Once a guest was left alone in 
the living room for a few minutes. 
When Bill returned, he found the 
poor man backed into a corner, 
with Tony standing guard in front 
of him. Very much embarrassed, 
Bill had to accuse his insulted guest 
of having picked up something 
which didn’t belong to him. It 
turned out to be a packet of match- 
es. 

The next time, a lady friend, left 
alone for a moment, reached into 
the cookie jar. Instantly Tony had 
her arm in his teeth, not hard but 
very firmly. Her terrified shrieks 
brought everyone running. Our 
guest was found with her hand still 
in the jar. Tony released his hold 
the moment Bill came in, and came 
up wagging his tail and feeling 
very pleased with himself. In spite 
of all apologies, the guest left, vow- 
ing never to return while such a 
savage beast was harbored in the 
house. One can see her point. 


Drive carefully; don’t insist on your rites.—CMD Magazine 








Fulton Oursler 
Was My Father 


I finally found that my friend and $= 


counselor had been right where 1 
had been wrong 


By Aprit OursLeR ARMSTRONG 


EOPLE OFTEN say, “You are Ful- 

ton Oursler’s daughter? How 
lucky you are to have had him as a 
father!” 

I agree. But I have always want- 
ed to explain to them that it was 
not simply because he was a fa- 
mous writer, or a devout Christian, 
or because his was such an exciting 
life, that I am lucky. It is because 
he understood the real meaning of 
what it is to be a father. 

He was the best friend I ever 
had. 

He was not my “pal” in the un- 
realistic way so many authorities 
recommend that parents be pals to 
their children. He never tried to 
come down to my level. He always 
lifted me up to his. 

I remember him in so many 
roles. As head of the household, 
unchallenged. As a craftsman, la- 
boring to find the proper filigree of 
phrase to set off a jewel of thought. 
As the executive who could run 15 
enterprises at once. As a storyteller, 
a world traveler, a parcheesi player 
*57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City 19. July 
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Condensed from Good Hotsekeeping* 


with a_ wicked grin. Walking 
along the rocky beaches of Cape 
Cod with his favorite cane. Acting 
Hamlet from memory in his easy 
chair, conjuring up before my eyes 
the gloom of Elsinore. 

I remember the devil Profolingo 
who lived in his elbow and who 
could whisk away the pain of a 
dirty and slightly bleeding knee. I 
remember him strutting, and sing- 
ing Bye Bye Blackbird, with lather 
on his face, and dictating editorials 
in a beloved dressing gown with 
tattered sleeves. I remember him 
kneeling in prayer. 

But always I remember him as a 
person, not just as a father. From 
the earliest times, he treated me as 
a person he hoped to have as a 
friend for life. 

Beginning when I was only four, 
we used to go out together, just my 
father and I, on what he estab- 
lished as our “private dates.” No 
one else, not even mother, knew 
where we went. We were, for those 
stolen hours, two kids playing 


, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Hearst Corporation, 
and reprinted with permission. 
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hooky, two equals escaping the 
trammels of schedules and snoopers 
to be ourselves, together. 

When we lived in New York, 
we sometimes rode the elevated 
train, just gawking, from one end 
of the line to the other. We went 
to the zoo. We went to puppet 
shows and to the big sloppy Fulton 
St. fish market to see ships dock 
with their catch. We found the 
Whispering Corner in Grand Cen- 
tral terminal. We sailed away on 
the Staten Island ferry, knowing 
that for a few enchanted minutes 
of that trip we were actually afloat 
on the magic Atlantic. 

When we moved to Cape Cod, 
our dates led to the Woods Hole 
aquarium, or the Chatham light- 
house, or to rambling walks on 
strange beaches. Always I came 
home with a yellow balloon, and 
over strawberry sodas we congratu- 
lated ourselves that only the two 
of us knew it was chosen to match 
my room. 

As I grew older, our outings be- 
came more sophisticated: luncheon 
at an exclusive restaurant, a Broad- 
way matinee. But the principle was 
the same. With elegant courtliness, 
my father was letting me know he 
considered me an interesting com- 
panion, 

Those dates were pure fun. They 
were definitely not intentionally ed- 
ucational. I did learn something 
each time, though, because no one 
could spend ten minutes with Ful- 
ton Oursler without coming away 
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richer in thought, even at the lolli- 
pop age. He knew true stories 
about everything and delighted in 
telling them. He found sermons 
not only in stones but in grimy city 
streets, and books in_ brackish 
creeks as well as running brooks. 
History I learned from him, biog- 
raphy, and geography without 
maps, but chiefly I learned to be 
excited about a world that even to 
a child can at times look dull. 

Enthusiasm was the key to my 
father’s life. Like so many other 
prominent men of his time, he nev- 
er finished school. He had a healthy 
admiration for formal education. 
He thrilled with pleasure when his 
children won scholastic honors. He 
was proud and a little amazed at 
his own honorary degrees. I’ll nev- 
er forget his shy chortle when he 
arrived at my college graduation 
bearing the degree he had been 
awarded only the day before. He 
said he was relieved to have been 
graduated before I was. 

Even without degrees, he was a 
master teacher. 

He had taught himself every- 
thing, from sleight of hand to lan- 
guages. His own taskmaster, he had 
learned the technique of writing 
the hard way, earning his living by 
his pen at 16. He made himself an 
expert in the history of the French 
Revolution, in the annals of crime, 
world literature, and comparative 
religion. He could tell you every- 
thing from the reason for the num- 
ber of stones in the Great Pyramid 
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to the precise way to prepare café 
diable—and make it interesting. 
The only people he could not un- 
derstand were those who were 
bored. From the moment we could 
talk he taught us how to ferret 
marvels from the monotony of ev- 
ery day. 

Like all amiable fathers, he 
would frequently ask us children 
what we had been doing. We 
would tell him, but never in an 
ordinary way. He wanted what he 
called a “chronnie,” a chronology 
precise in detail. 

“No, no. What did you see on 
the way there? What did you 
think? And how did it feel? Pre- 
tend you're a reporter writing a 
story; you've got to catch my inter- 
est in the lead paragraph or I'll 
turn the page.” 

He wanted to know how high 
the goldenrod stood along the short 
cut by our home at Cape Cod and 
whether the cranberry bogs were 
reddening. He wanted to hear 
about the kittens at Jeanne’s house 
and the smell of the hay in the 
Burke barn. And telling him, we 
learned not only to remember and 
express what we had experienced, 
but to share his enthusiasm for the 
smallest data of living. 

Few grownups ever enjoy the 
luxury of a good listener. Children 
have an even harder time being 
heard. But to my father we were 
not merely offspring but people, 
and as such deserved the courtesy 
of attention. And because he gave 
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it to us, we tried hard to be worthy 
of it, and we grew up a little fast- 
er. He always respected our ideas, 
half-grown though they might be. 

Reading was his dearest pastime, 
and it became mine. With his help, 
I found myself deep in Dickens 
and Dumas years ahead of my 


‘school classes. Except for obviously 


unsuitable works, he never restrict- 
ed my choice. 

Once he noticed that for weeks 
I had been slushing through piles 
of comic books. He asked me why. 

“I think it might help me ap- 
preciate other things if I read some 
bad literature,” I alibied solemnly. 

I can still see his smile. “Really? 
Tell me, how many bad eggs do 
you have to eat before you appre- 
ciate the taste of a good one?” 

I quit the comic books that night, 
even though I had secretly planned 
to defy him if he forbade them. 

He was always proud that he 
had never written anything he 
could not permit his children to 
read. With intense excitement, I 
received my autographed copies of 
his books fresh off the press. 

One of the brightest memories of 
my childhood is of a stormy day 
when I was 11. Sitting before the 
picture window in his library, star- 
ing out at the gray sea, I listened 
to him read aloud the first version 
of the trial scene from what was to 
become The Greatest Story Ever 
Told. More than ten years went 
into the research and writing of 
that book, and we lived it with him 
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every step of the way. He paid us 
the compliment of wanting our re- 
actions. I shall never forget the 
sheer pleasure of having him alter 
a word to another I suggested. 

The dinner table was our forum, 
theater, and best schoolroom. My 
father loved games that made you 
think, 20 Questions, for example, or 
one he invented, called Ethical 
Problems, which sounds dull but 
wasn't. He geared the problems to 
our age group. 

“Suppose you are in school. You 
see Clara take something out of 
Betsy’s locker. She does not see you. 
Later you hear that Betsy’s pocket- 
book had been stolen from that 
locker. What would you do?” 

“Tell the teacher about seeing 
Clara in Betsy’s locker!” 

“But suppose Clara had only tak- 
en a notebook out of the locker, 
with Betsy’s full knowledge and 
permission? You've shown you're 
not only a tattletale but a heck of 
a friend to think Clara could be 
a thief!” 

“Oh. Well, I’d have to tell some- 
one about it.” 

“Why? You don’t know for sure 
what you saw. If you were asked 
what you did see, you'd have to tell 
precisely the facts. You are a,wit- 
ness. But who are you to judge 
what it meant?” 

Slowly, with my own mind, in a 
situation I could appreciate, I 
learned that night the meaning of 
the words, “Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” But ten years later, 
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when he rephrased the problem to 
ask me what I would do if I saw 
my best friend’s husband wining 
and dining a blonde, I must con- 
fess I fell into the trap again. 

Can you ever tell a lie with a 
good conscience? How far do you 
turn the other cheek? Is it ever just 
that you should pay for another’s 
mistake? Suppose one of your co- 
workers is shirking his job—what 
should you do? Suppose you make 
a verbal contract to rent a room 
from a landlady who needs the 
money and who turns away other 
roomers for you. You live with her 
a while, and then find you can live 
with a friend for nothing. What 
should you do? If you should dis- 
cover that your husband is secretly 
in an illegal business and that there- 
fore you have been living off stolen 
money, what should you do? 

The answers to these and a hun- 
dred other questions we worked 
out over cups of cocoa and coffee. 
To this day when I get into a dif- 
ficult spot, I play the game again in 
my mind to find a solution. 

It was through my father that I 
first learned about God, and that 
was at a time when he himself had 
no religion. During the years of my 
childhood he was a skeptic, an ag- 
nostic. Yet just by being my father, 
he unconsciously taught me more 
than he himself knew then. 

I do not overestimate my father. 
I loved him, but I am not the vic- 
tim of hero worship. I knew his 
faults. I have seen him with egg on 
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his tie and with unbecoming anger 
on his face. But from babyhood he 
taught me to appreciate the secrets 
of God. All fathers, whatever their 
failings, do the same. 

There is a reason why God has 
taught us to call Him “Father,” 
why whitebeards and children alike 
repeat “Our Father, who art in 
heaven.” God in all His glory is 
beyond human understanding. But 
God the Father is not. In each fam- 
ily all over the world the father 
bears a sacred responsibility. He is 
for the child the first contact with 
the idea of God, because his name 
and God’s are the same. 

Good fathers want their children 
to grow into righteous, successful 
men and women; so does God 
want each soul to grow till it 
achieves heaven. Fathers forgive 
their children a thousand times, 
and yet they chastise them till they 
learn to do better. 

But fathers must do even more 
than that, else they run the risk of 
going too far and believing that 
they are God. No father in the 
world, mine included, can remain 
supreme in the eyes of his own chil- 
dren forever. Yet if they have been 
friends, no disillusionment, no ar- 
gument, no difference of belief can 
separate them long. 

I remember my complete horror 
and shame when I first learned that 
my father had “got religion.” I was 
16, a rather haughty college sopho- 
more, majoring in philosophy. 1 
could prove there was no God. 
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And I came home to hear my 
father, the skeptic, try to tell me 
why he knew there was a God. 

I confess I thought he had lost 
his mind. For a while I was very 
rude. I laughed at him. | pleaded. I 
tried arguing, but no matter how 
blistering and superbly logical my 
attack, I got only gentle and su- 
premely confident answers. Finally 
I deciaed that the nicest thing I 
could do was to ignore the whole 
affair. And | honestly grieved for 
my father, who had in his dotage 
succumbed to the superstitions of 
Christianity. 

Six years passed. Six years when 
neither of us mentioned religion to 
each other, for just as I did not 
wish to embarrass him, he did not 
wish to force his ideas upon me. I 
was aware that he yearned to share 
this, his greatest excitement, with 
me, and that he was praying for 
me, quietly. 

Actually it was not my _ father 
but the man who was to become 
my husband who made me see. But 
he did not do it alone. My father’s 
prayers counted for more than I 
could know then. And even more 
telling, perhaps, were the years of 
mutual respect and friendship he 
had shared with me and the truths 
he had taught me about religion so 
long before. It was then that my 
father said, “April, I’ve been wait- 
ing so long for you to grow up. 
And now that you have, won’t we 
have fun?” 

We had more than that. 





The Unheard Power of Sound 


Ultrasonic vibrations can cook food, blow out fires, drill holes; 
and they may some day save your life 


By Paut D. Green 


Condensed from Think* 


to the dentist without fear 

of a metal drill chipping 
away painfully at your teeth. In- 
stead, the dentist may merely tune 
in an electronic gadget which plays 
a destructive kind of music. Sound 
waves from this instrument, so 
high in pitch that you can’t hear 
them, will cause tiny particles of 
dentine and enamel to disintegrate 
instantly. 

Researchers at the U.S. Naval 
hospital at Bethesda, Md., have al- 
ready excavated the teeth of dogs 
with ultrasonic gadgets. This is the 
very latest develop- 
ment in applica- 
tion of super-high- 
frequency = sound 
waves to medical 
treatment. 

Ultrasonics may 
affect your health, 
your everyday life, 
your food in hun- 
dreds of other ways. 

Indirectly, you are 
already benefiting, 
though you may 
not be aware of it, 


S OON you may be able to go 


from this newest tool of science. 

Ultrasonic merely means sound 
waves that are higher than those 
audible to the human ear. The 
waves are measured in cycles. The 
limit most humans can hear is 
about 20,000 cycles, but some ani- 
mals, birds, and insects can hear 
more than ten times that number. 

High-frequency sound waves are 
created with instruments ranging 
from a noiseless dog whistle to in- 
tricate machines. The vibrations 
pack a lot of power—they can bal- 
ance marbles, corks, and ping-pong 
balls in mid-air; they can ripple 
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water to an intensity that brings it 
to a boil; they can disrupt wet sand, 
solidly packed, so that it flows free- 
ly through small apertures; and 
they can rearrange particles of tal- 
cum on a plate in a geometric 
pattern. 

Ultrasonic waves will also gen- 
erate considerable heat. You can 
light a pipe, pop corn, or boil eggs 
with ultrasonics. In tests for the 
U.S. Signal corps at Penn State col- 
lege, it was found that ultrasonic 
waves could kill mice, roaches, yel- 
low-fever mosquitoes, meal worms, 
caterpillars and other disease-spread- 
ing and crop-destroying insects. 

Physicians have successfully de- 
tected the location of gallstones by 
ultrasonic probers, the waves of 
which bounce back when _ they 
strike a stone. Doctors think that 
some day gallstones and certain 
types of cancerous growths may 
even be destroyed by ultrasonic 
waves. The problem at present is 
to protect healthy cells. Certain 
types of brain tumors have also 
been detected, and may possibly be 
removed sometime by _ ultrasonic 
treatment. 

Doctors at Cushing Veterans’ 
hospital have “massaged” some 150 
patients with ultrasonic treatments. 
They found that the effects on cer- 
tain ailments like sciatica, shingles, 
lumbago, and neuralgia were as 
beneficial as ordinary heat or dia- 
thermy treatments, and in some 
cases better. 

The blind, too, are being helped 


by ultrasonic waves. A_ patented 
walking cane sends out inaudible 
sound waves which are reflected 
from obstacles. They are then pick- 
ed up by a receiver the owner can 
hear. 

In the home, there’s scarcely a 
cooking operation which can’t the- 
oretically be done by ultrasonic 
ranges. Washing machines using an 
ultrasonic agitator have already 
been built and marketed, and 
clothes have been “dry-cleaned” by 
exposure to high-frequency sound 
waves which literally shake the dirt 
off. 

Paints are being homogenized by 
ultrasonic mixers, and they don’t 
separate even after years on a shelf. 
Ultrasonic soda mixers are already 
here. The old instruction, “shake 
well before using,” may no longer 
be necessary with ultrasonically 
shaken medicines. DDT, up to 
now, could be blended only with 
oil, which was considered harmful 
to animals. Now ultrasonics has 
made it possible to mix it in water 
for wider, safer use in destroying 
disease-spreading insects. 

The Bell Telephone Co. labora- 
tories have built an ultrasonic tele- 
phone. It enables a person to carry 
on a conversation with another so 
equipped, via a tiny sound-wave 
receiver worn in the ear. There are 
no wire connections, and_ people 
between the speakers cannot hear 
a sound. 

Experiments have been conduct- 
ed at the University of Connecticut 
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and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on use of ultrasonics in 
agriculture. They have proved that 
the growth of certain plants can 
be speeded up. Mutations creating 
virtually new plants have been de- 
veloped. One is a nondrooping 
sunflower that doesn’t lose its seed, 
and therefore propagates faster. 
This is significant, because sun- 
flowers are valuable as_ livestock 
feed. Ultrasonic shakers have also 
been used to homogenize milk; 
corn has been dried; and bugs, bac- 
teria, and fungi have been treated 
by ultrasonic tools. 

The widest use of ultrasonic 
equipment has been in industry. 
Sperry, General Electric, and West- 
inghouse have developed ultrasonic 
instruments for detecting flaws in 
steel railroad rails, thus potentially 
saving many lives. They work efh- 
ciently, too, in spotting flaws in 
rapidly whirring parts, such as 
turbines, and in all kinds of inac- 
cessible iron and steel equipment, 
some of it as much as 30 feet thick. 

The Ultrasonics Corp. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has developed a unit 
which converts the dirty smoke of 
a carbon-black plant into useful 
chemical particles which are col- 


lected and re-used as fuel. The 
navy has dissipated fog with ultra- 
sonic sirens which, in warming the 
fog, convert it into rain. Schick, 
Inc., has found that sound waves 
clean the dirt out of electric-shaver 
heads better, faster, and at half the 
cost of former methods. Many firms 
now “launder” greasy tools and 
small parts with such sound-wave 
machines. 

Ultrasonic instruments have also 
welded metals, created new alloys, 
drilled odd-shaped holes, blown out 
fires, and aged whisky. They have 
worn away diamonds, splintered 
steel, emulsified such odd mixtures 
as mercury and water, and _ pro- 
vided better emulsification of per- 
fume. 

Ultrasonic waves got their first 
practical military use during the 
2nd World War detecting sub- 
marines by sonar. Sound waves 
hitting a submerged sub were re- 
flected back to register on a sensi- 
tive receiver. This same principle 
is being used today by commercial 
fishermen to spot fish. 

The big future for ultrasonics 
lies in peaceful applications, and its 
vast possibilities are only beginning 
to be revealed. 


Heaven’s Haven 


A patient was rushed into the emergency room of a Catholic hospital. 
The person accompanying her was not a Catholic. Somewhat suspiciously, 
she said to the Sister in charge, “She is poor, and cannot pay hospital 
charges. Do you have a contract with the Welfare department?” 

“No,” Sister answered. “We have a contract with God.” 


Mrs. Daisy W. Agnew. 





Port for Derliete 
Unwanted men find a welcome at 
Llewellyn Scott's hospice in Washington 


By Don E. Hatt 


Condensed from the Torch* 


very week-day afternoon at 5:30 

a car pulls up in front of 38 I 
St., N.E., in the nation’s capital. A 
little bespectacled Negro, overladen 
with packages, gets out and hurries 
on towards a humble-looking resi- 
dence. 

Before long, men of all ages and 
colors are walking down the side- 
walk to the gray-and-brown house. 
They come alone, in pairs, in 
groups. Their clothes are tattered 
and unkempt, their heads are bow- 
ed. Some are men 
of obvious educa- 
tion. Others are hu- 
man derelicts. But 
they all have some- 
thing in common. 
They are hungry, 
tired—unwanted. 

“I still remember 
when I trudged 
down that walk a 
few years ago,” a 
successful business- 
man reminisced re- 
cently. “My entire 
world had fallen in. 
Life had been an 
endless series of 
*141 EF. 65th St., New York City 21. 
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tough breaks. I had hitchhiked 
here and, despite my education, 
couldn’t find a job. My wife and 
children were starving a couple 
of hundred miles away. Things 
looked bleak, even hopeless. Why, 
I didn’t even have enough money 
for a sandwich when someone told 
me about that handout on I St. 
Then Mr. Scott gave me a hot 
meal, and convinced me that it’s 
always darkest before the dawn.” 
Thousands of other men have 
found solace and re- 
newed hope at the 
Blessed Martin de 
Porres hospice since 
it was established 
in 1935. “Back in 
those days,” founder 
Llewellyn J. Scott 
explains, “Washing- 
ton was in the 
throes of a depres- 
sion. I was doing 
social-service work, 
and found that 
nothing could be 
done for the acute 
needs of unattached 
men who were 
Copyright 1954, and reprinted 


with permission. 
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strangers in the city. So I rented a 
house and tried to find a solution. 

“I began looking for a saint who 
had done exactly what I wanted 
to accomplish. I knew that I would 
need someone to lean on. I found 
Blessed Martin de Porres, the 17th- 
century South American Negro 
who embodied everything that I 
could ever hope for.” 

Dorothy Day, founder of the 
Catholic Worker movement, gave 
Scott the inspiration and first con- 
tribution, $5. He has since had to 
depend upon Blessed Martin fre- 
quently, when difficulties have 
threatened the hospice’s very exist- 
ence. “As soon as one landlady 
found out what I was doing, she 
put me out,” he recalled. 

The health-department _ inspec- 
tors were insistent that the center 
obtain tight-fitting refuse cans. 
“Poor people don’t have garbage,” 
the humanitarian told them when 
they came to inspect his back yard. 
“Do you see any garbage?” 

Scott is carrying his work into an 
area where it is needed most. His 
hospice, now in its third location, 
is in a section formerly known as 
Swamp Poodle. Although settled 
by the Irish, the neighborhood for 
the most part has been turned over 
to colored people. There are row 
upon row of tenement houses, un- 
painted and dilapidated. Whole 
families live, cook, and sleep in one 
room. Few of the tenants can 
afford even a screen door. Malnu- 
trition and disease are rampant. 
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Vice stalks the whole neighborhood. 

“Anything vile that you can 
think of is in our street,” said Scott. 
“Washington’s visitors seldom see 
the district. Yet it is only about two 
blocks from the capitol.” 

Scott’s current house is a non- 
descript three-story place with ten 
rooms. The entire 2nd and 3rd 
floors have been set aside as sleep- 
ing rooms for visitors; the ground 
floor houses a kitchen, dining 
room, office, and the founder’s bed- 
room. 

The hospice can provide sleeping 
facilities for 22, but is always taxed 
beyond capacity. Visitors overflow 
into the halls and onto the stairs. 
The five-foot Negro explained that 
cold and stormy nights are the 
worst. “Sometimes when we get 
bedded for the night,” he grinned, 
“there is no floor visible.” 

Scott has known Dorothy Day 
and Baroness Catherine de Hueck 
(founder of the Friendship houses) 
for many years. He admires the dy- 
namic baroness, and counts her 
among his best friends. But he says 
that his place comes under Dorothy 
Day’s type of Catholic Action. 
Scott has clung to a job for a regu- 
lar source of revenue. A few con- 
tributions have been received by 
the house, and Washington Arch- 
diocesan Catholic Charities helps 
out, but Scott’s pay check and 
weekly rummage sales are still the 
mainstay. 

“Spring usually finds me in debt 
to many people,” he said. With ap- 
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proximately $180 a month from his 
meager salary, he pays for coal and 
other utilities, food, taxes, and $100 
monthly rent for the house itself. 
The center feeds 80 hungry men 
every evening and twice on Satur- 
day and Sunday on only a little 
more than $100 monthly. No well- 
equipped pantry nor deep freezer 
makes wholesale buying possible. 
Scott does all the shopping after 
work day by day. 

A representative evening meal 
consists of an eight-gallon cauldron 
of different kinds of stews which 
make up in well-seasoned vegeta- 
bles what they lack in meat. Some- 
times it is soup, of several kinds, 
with a dish of stewed apples or rice 
pudding. For the special Sunday 
dinners Scott buys 20 pounds of 
chicken backs and 10 pounds of 
rice. He also serves various kinds 
of beans and bread puddings—and 
rarely, even pies. 

Many of the men stay at the hos- 
pice all day while Scott works. 
These men get a light breakfast, 
also. The amiable director looks 
upon one of the permanent guests, 
a Mr. W, as his special current 
problem. 

Mr. W has a wife and three chil- 
dren. When he returned from serv- 
ice, he found that his wife had got 
herself involved with another man, 
and that his home was broken up. 
“He’s a pathetic case,” Scott ex- 
plained. “Just drinks and_ sleeps, 
never causing any fights or trouble. 
I’m trying to get him to pick him- 
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self up again; make a fresh start.’ 

Drink, says Scott, is causing the 
downfall of countless thousands 
daily. “When a man can’t get a 
permanent job, because of age or 
some other reason, he becomes dis- 
couraged and starts drinking. This 
is all too easy to do. He can get a 
fifth of wine in any Washington 
grocery store for only 68¢.” 

Lack of family love creates many 
other derelicts. Many of the hos- 
pice’s visitors have failed to rise to 
certain standards set by their fami- 
lies, and were turned out. “Take 
Mr. S. He’s 70 years old; he has 
been at the hospice a long time. I 
inquired why he didn’t stay with 
one of his daughters. He said that 
they were too mean, arid didn’t un- 
derstand him. He is lonely and 
friendless, and follows me around 
all the time. Someday, though, I 
will have to send him to a home 
for the aged.” 

The center has no staff. Its direc- 
tor does most of the work himself, 
aided by a few of the men. He’s 
houseman, clothesman, counselor, 
typist, bookkeeper, treasurer, busi- 
nessman, and, most important, the 
friend. 

Scott is a native of Washington. 
He doesn’t like to discuss his age. 
However, he was born a few years 
after the turn of the century of 
good people of no particular im- 
portance. “Both my parents were 
good Baptists,” he said, smiling. 
“My father made it a point to be 
converted and baptized twice, to be 











absolutely sure of his Christianity.” 

As a child, Llewellyn was sickly, 
and suffered from rickets. When he 
was five, the wife of the then sur- 
geon general of the army, Brig. 
Gen. John A. Moore, took him 
into her home, and helped rear 
him. Mrs. Moore, a Catholic, sent 
him to school with the Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament at Rock 
Castle, Va. A few years later, she 
became his godmother, having 
helped inspire him to become a 
Catholic. 

A graduate of Washington’s 
Howard university, Scott also stud- 
ied sociology at Amherst college, 
the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, and other schools. 

Scott is a clerk-typist in the De- 
partment of Defense, and works a 
five-day week. He spends the rest 
of his time in the social work 
which is his first love. Daily Mass 
is an absolute necessity in his life. 
He goes to his parish church on 
First Fridays and holydays. On 
other mornings, he makes it a 
point to get to work early enough 
for Mass in the Pentagon building, 
offered by an army priest. He does 
not own a car, and drives to and 
from work with his nephew. 
Scott (a single man) is opposed 
to “institutionalism,” and _ says, 
“We live just like a family at the 
hospice. When a man seeks help, 
the only thing I ask is that he has 
no home, or is hungry, or needs 
clothes.” 

Age presents no admittance bar- 
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rier. Three 16-year-old lads ran 
away from Hartford, Conn. When 
their car broke down in Washing- 
ton, they told their troubles to a 
parish priest. The pastor phoned 
the hospice, at 2 a.m. Scott took the 
lads in until they could return 
home, thereby avoiding police rec- 
ords. 

“On the other age extreme,” the 
director continued, “there is Mr. B, 
80. He had been forced to mort- 
gage his property a few years ago. 
His wife died from heartbreak 
when the land was lost. So Mr. B 
hitchhiked here all the way from 
Mississippi to see whether or not 
the President could make the peo- 
ple return his property. He stood 
outside the White House gates ev- 
ery day, returning to the hospice 
only to eat and sleep. 

“This went on for nearly a 
month. But he never got past the 
guards. I couldn’t give him much 
consolation or help either. The 
downtrodden old man finally hit 
the road, human tragedy looking 
for a free ride home.” 

Only a few of the _hospice’s 
roomers have regular trades. Many, 
however, do all kinds of jobs. Oth- 
ers panhandle. But nothing can 
shake Scott’s faith in his boys. “No 
man is a bum,” he declares. “He is 
down on his luck only because 
some person or condition with 
which he could not cope put him 
there. But for the grace of God, 
any of them could be me. 

“I try to dignify all of them with 
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equal respect. Sure, we have a few 
arguments. Sometimes a man un- 
der influence of drink, and feeling 
sorry for himself, will smack anoth- 
er fellow. But it never gets to a 
point where it cannot soon be 
stopped. We live as a family, and I 
try to make our place as much a 
home as possible.” 

The hospice emphasizes religion. 
Statues of Blessed Martin and the 
Sacred Heart have places of honor 
in the living room. There also are 
images of our Blessed Lady, St. 
Francis, and the Infant of Prague, 
before which the men pray daily. 
Walls of all floors are also adorned 
with religious pictures. 

The Rosary, Grace before and 
after meals, and other prayers are 
said. Participation in the prayers is 
voluntary. Holy Cross Brothers 
drop around twice a week to talk 
to the men, and lay authorities 
speak on pertinent subjects. 

“I try to keep in contact with the 
men after they leave,” Scott said, 


How Your Church 


set out on their vacation. 
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“but I find it nearly impossible. 
Sometimes a fellow will come back, 
or maybe he'll write about how 
he’s getting along. But for the most 
part, this is a thankless job. It is 
impossible to estimate the amount 
of good that we are doing.” He has 
helped with a number of conver- 
sions, but he refuses to talk about 
them. Scott is a Franciscan tertiary. 

The highlight of the little Ne- 
gro’s life occurred when an anony- 
mous donor gave him $1,000 to 
make the Holy Year pilgrimage. 
Besides meeting the Pope, he saw 
all the sights of Christian Europe 
including Lourdes, Fatima, Assisi, 
Konnersreuth, Padua, and_ the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. 

He admits that he was a bit hes- 
itant about leaving his hospice. 
However, his faith in mankind’s 
inherent goodness paid off again. 
Miss Ella Sherman—who_ under- 
took the burden of running his 
Catholic hospice for two months— 
is a Quaker. 


Can Yuutse Mon ey 


Ir wappenep at St. Leo’s church, Pittsburgh, Pa. A parish couple 


Their budget was limited, but they 


agreed to give to their church any unspent balance if they had a 
safe return home. In due time they rang the rectory doorbell to 
present a thanksgiving offering of $32. 

It happened only once. But the idea certainly has rich possibil- 


ities if adopted by all vacationers. 


W. A. Wuenstel. 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write THe Caruotic Dicrsr. lor each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. 











The Abominable : 


Snowmen 


What mysterious creature liveson~ 


Mt. Everest? 
By Frank W. Lane 


Condensed from “Nature Parade’’* 
(ir Joun Hunt's expedition con- 
quered Everest in 1953. But the 
great mountain still holds an- 
other challenge. What is the mys- 
terious creature that lives high on 
its slopes? Hunt got what infor- 
mation he could from the Buddhist 
monks about the “abominable 
snowmen.” Their existe’ was 
first suspected in 1899. A moun- 
taineer said that he had seen, high 
on a Himalayan mountain, a long 
ascending trail of large footprints 
disappearing into the snow. 

Since then, other climbers on 
Everest have reported seeing mov- 
ing specks high above the snow 
line, and later, footprints in soft 
snow at 20,000 feet. Eric Shipton, 
the mountaineer who led the 1951 
Himalayan expedition, saw large 
footprints in the snow at a height 
of some 16,000 feet. They resembled 
an elephant track, but the long 
stride suggested a biped. The 
Sherpa coolies say that they have 
seen such footprints many times. 

A Miss Macdonald, an English- 
woman of Kalimpong, says that 











when she was crossing a high pass 
into Tibet she heard a frightening 
roar, unlike the roar of any crea- 
ture she had heard before. Her 
porters took fright and fled. 

The shepherds say that these 
mysterious tracks and _ terrifying 
roars come from large ape or bear- 
like animals. They named them 
the Abominable Snowmen. Accord- 
ing to the shepherds, they are dark- 
skinned, are covered with long, 
shaggy hair, and have arms which 
reach to their knees. They are said 
to be powerfully built, and can 
uproot trees with ease. 

Eric Shipton’s 1951 expedition 
brought back photographs. Shipton 
said that the expedition, on a gla- 
cier about 19,000 feet high, came 
across some curious footprints made 
by at least two animals. Shipton 
said he had found many such 
tracks in the past but that these 
were fresh, probably not more than 


*Copyright 1954 by Frank W. Lane, and reprinted with permission of Sheridan House, 257 
4th Ave., New York City 10. 333 pp. $5. 
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THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMEN 


24 hours old, and he followed them 
for about a mile. 

A native guide, named Sen Ten- 
sing, told Shipton that he had no 
doubt the footprints were made by 
snowmen. Shipton says, “He told 
me that two years before, he had 
seen one of them at a distance of 
about 25 yards at Thyangboche. He 
described it as standing about 54 
feet, with a pointed head, its body 
covered with reddish brown hair 
but with a hairless face. He left no 
doubt as to his sincerity. He was 
convinced that it was neither a bear 
nor a monkey, with both of which 
he was very familiar.” 

British zoologists have suggested 
several known animals which 
might have made the mysterious 
tracks. Bears and the langur mon- 
key are the favorite candidates. But 
no zoologist would maintain that 
any known animal fits all the facts. 

A fact which requires explana- 
tion is the fear shown by the na- 
tives. Even the sight of tracks 
several days old sometimes causes 
alarm among porters on Everest 
expeditions. And those who claim 
to have seen the snowmen generally 
speak of them with awe, if not 
terror. 

The natives know the local ani- 
mals well, and the tracks they 
make, and it is difficult to believe 
that they would be awe-struck on 
seeing their spoor in the snow, or 
the animals themselves. Himalayan 
natives are not professional zoolo- 
gists, but they may surely be cred- 


On a brief stopover in Berlin, 
Britain’s Sir John Hunt, leader 
of last year’s successful assault 
on Mt. Everest, fell to speculat- 
ing about the abominable snow- 
men of the high Himalayas. 
“T believe the abominable snow- 
man exists,” said Sir John with 
a straight first-class mountain- 
eer’s face. “I have seen its foot- 


ae 
Time (28 June ‘54). 


Four members of Sir Edmund 
Hillary’s mountain-climbing 
team, returning from an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on 27,790-foot 
Mt. Makalu in the Himalayas, 
said that one climber saw an 
“abominable snowman” on the 
mountain’s slopes. They added 
that their party’s tight schedule 
gave them no time to chase the 
legendary creature. 
AP Dispatch from New Delhi, 
India (5 July °54). 








ited with knowing the difference 
between a monkey and a snow- 
man. 

Sir John Hunt questioned the 
acting abbot of the Buddhist mon- 
astery at Thyangboche about the 
snowmen. Hunt says, “The old 
dignitary at once warmed to this 
subject. Peering out of the window 
onto the meadow where our tents 
were pitched, he gave a most graph- 
ic description of how a snowman 
had appeared from the surround- 
ing thickets a few winters back, 
when the snow lay on the ground. 
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“This beast, loping along some- 
times on his hind legs and some- 
times on all fours, stood about five 
feet high and was covered with 
gray hair, a description which we 
have heard from other eyewitnesses. 
Oblivious of his guests, the abbot 
was reliving a sight imprinted on 
his memory as he stared across at 
the scene of this event.” 

The snowman stopped to scratch, 
picked up snow and played with it, 
and grunted several times. The 
monks had been considerably agi- 
tated by their visitor, and sounded 
conch shells and horns to drive it 
away. 

It is as difficult to call this ac- 
count imaginary as it is to believe 
that the monks had seen an animal 
familiar to them. 

Nepalese hillmen say that there 
are two species of snowmen, one 
considerably larger than the other. 
This may help to explain the differ- 
ences in the tracks which have been 
reported. They are nocturnal crea- 
tures, and thus would not normally 
be encountered by Everest climbers, 
who travel by day. 

Col. K. N. Rana, director of the 
Nepalese government’s Bureau of 
Mines, says that some Nepalese 
hillmen have actually captured an 
abominable snowman. The _hill- 


men were on one of the mountain 
trails when they came upon an 
adult male of the smaller species. 
It was overcome, and trussed with 
ropes. But on the long journey 
back it refused to eat, and died. 
The hillmen abandoned the body, 
which would, of course, have been 
of immense interest to zoologists. 

But there are good hopes that the 
mystery of the snowmen will be 
explained in the not-too-distant 
future. The tracks can be seen by 
anyone who searches diligently 
enough for them in the right areas. 
The Swiss Everest expedition, 
which followed Shipton’s British 
party a year later, saw tracks at 
about 16,500 feet. Dr. Edourd 
Wyss-Dunant, the leader, said that 
they saw five prints, about 104 
inches long and 6% inches broad, 
showing the imprint of claws. 

Hunting down the snowmen 
should not prove too difficult for 
an expedition which made this 
their main objective. Until now, 
investigation of the tracks has been 
merely a sideline to the main ob- 
jective of conquering Everest. It 
is to be hoped that another party 
will now set out with the main 
task of solving the most intriguing 
zoological puzzle of the twentieth 
century. 


Apptavse at the beginning of a lecture is a manifestation of faith. If it comes 
in the middle, it is a sign of hope. And if it comes at the end, it is always 


charity. 


Fulton J. Sheen. 
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After the Flint 


Tornado 


Neighbors offered more than good will; 


they pitched in to rebuild the 
ruined homes 


By Witi1am F. McDermotr 


Condensed from Better Homes & Gardens* 


rv HAD been a hot, oppressive day 
| in Flint, Mich., that fateful June 
8, 1953. As it wore down to an an- 
gry finish, people looked for relief. 
At dusk, “heat lightning” stabbed 
the yellow western sky. An omi- 
nous black cloud billowed over. 

In Flint, families were out on 
their lawns and porches waiting for 
the first cool breeze that comes with 
a summer downpour. It was slow 
in coming, and with nightfall, peo- 
ple forgot about the sky. 

Then, like a wave of heavy bomb- 
ers roaring down on their target, 
the tornado hit Beecher, a northern 
area of Flint. Three minutes later, 
when the 500-mile-per-hour winds 
had subsided, Flint counted the cas- 
ualties, 116 dead and 900 injured. 
The twister had demolished or 
damaged 193 homes. 

Families of the survivors were 
broken as badly as their houses 
had been. Only wreckage, poverty, 
homelessness were theirs. Even their 
clothing was lost. No wonder they 
were tempted to despair. 

Father Henry W. Berkemeier, 


pastor of St. Francis of | Assisi 
church, saw his neighbors begin- 
ning to tinker with the ruins; some 
tried to build shacks out of the 
wreckage. His heart was heavy for 
them. 

An idea came to Father Berke- 
meier. Why not a gigantic building 
bee by volunteers, in which thou- 
sands would work simultaneously 
to make houses rise as if by magic? 

“Great!” said Mayor Donald W. 
Riegle. “I believe that the people of 
Flint can and will do the job.” 

“We'll aid 100%,” added Jack 
Niles, president of the Building 
Trades council. 

The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce promptly offered its services. 


*1714 Locust St., Des Moines 3, Iowa. May, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Meredith Publishing 
Co., and reprinted with permission. 
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Ten persons were at the initial 
meeting. They were outwardly skep- 
tical. How about money, volun- 
teers, supplies? Each one promised 
to see what he could do. They met 
again in a few days and in a differ- 
ent atmosphere—they were amazed 
at the response they had won. 

Fourteen committees were formed 
to lay out an over-all pattern for 
the area, with description and loca- 
tion of each house. 

The committees were to find 
lumber, brick, cement, and other 
supplies at wholesale; to recruit, 
register, and assign volunteers; to 
work with owners on type and size 
of house each one wanted. It was 
also up to them to arrange parking 
areas for workers’ cars; to set up 
first-aid stations, secure ambulances, 
doctors, nurses, and medical sup- 
plies; to write accident insurance 
on workmen; to secure radio cars, 
walkie-talkies, and personnel to op- 
erate communications; to establish 
a commissary, supplying food and 
cold and hot drinks to workers on 
the job; to secure expert supervisors 
for building operations; and to fur- 
nish reports to the public. 

Under the direction of the gener- 
al chairman, M. F. Borgman, one of 
Flint’s leading home builders, Op- 
eration Tornado swung into action. 
Twenty thousand registration cards 
were placed at factories, churches, 
union halls, banks, and in city bus- 
es, asking for volunteers for Satur- 
day and Sunday, Aug. 29 and 30. 
The Flint Council of Churches des- 





September 


ignated Aug. 23 as Operation Torna- 
do Sunday for sermons and prayers 
that thousands of good Samaritans 
might enlist to aid the stricken; a 
letter of endorsement and an ap- 
peal for volunteers were read at all 
Masses in Flint; enrollment cards 
were distributed at services. By 
Thursday, Aug. 27, 2,225 had signed 
up to help. That seemed an army; 
yet, before the great demonstration 
of human kindness was over Sun- 
day night, 7,823 volunteers served. 

“I’m a surgeon,” one man told 
Operation Tornado directors, “but 
I can handle a saw as well as a 
scalpel.” 

A tall, ruddy, 78-year-old gentle- 
man showed up in overalls, with 
his own tools, ready for labor. “I’d 
like to do roofing,” he explained, 
but was given a carpenter helper’s 
job. No one noticed him until a 
personnel man came around. 

“Why, that’s C. S. Mott!” he ex- 
claimed. Charles Stewart Mott is a 
multimillionaire and Flint’s lead- 
ing philanthropist. Jack Niles con- 
ferred an honorary union-member- 
ship card on him. 

A Tacoma, Wash., couple visit- 
ing in Flint registered for Opera- 
tion Tornado. The wife worked as 
a painter on one house, her hus- 
band as a carpenter on another. 

Complete crews of experienced 
workmen from near and distant 
towns and cities bafged in on the 
job. One crew from Toledo prom- 
ised to complete one house a day; 
several arrived from Detroit; Sagi- 
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naw, Lapeer, Pontiac, Bay City, 
Midland, and other communities 
contributed the services of plumb- 
ers, carpenters, electricians, and 
roofers. Even Port Huron, blasted 
by a tornado of its own three weeks 
before, dispatched volunteers. Mus- 
kegon, approximately 200 miles 
away, sent a busload of builders to 
give a hand. 

Saturday, Aug. 29, the first of the 
two days of Operation Tornado, 
dawned hot and sultry, with 95° 
weather. Yet, by 6 a.m., volunteers 
began to move into the area, still 
marked by piled wreckage. A large 
headquarters tent had been erected, 
from which all operations were di- 
rected. 

Volunteers launched Operation 
Tornado with the raising of the 
American flag, which was to fly 
throughout the rebuilding. Beneath 
it flew the official banner of the en- 
terprise, a three-cornered pennant 
with a yellow field, emblazoned 
with “Operation Tornado” in black 
letters. Father Berkemeier prayed 
that God would bless the enterprise 
and the thousands of good Samari- 
tans, and that He would make the 
homes a real refuge for the stricken. 

Basements had already been dug 
and foundations put in. Many tor- 
nado victims had been unable to 
arrange the groundwork. For them, 
builders throughout the city had 
pulled masons off every commercial 
job and assigned them to the emer- 
gency; by that Friday night, 50 
foundations were completed. 
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At every one of the 186 sites to 
be tackled that day were supplies 
of lumber, roofing, cement, hard- 
ware, wiring and plumbing, and 
other building materials and equip- 
ment. 

Providing sandwiches and coffee 
was a gigantic job; 38 trucks were 
in service. Little time was taken off 
for lunch; frequent snacks and 
hourly coffee were the order of the 
day. Some workmen ate while they 
drove nails into siding or laid 
bricks. The canteen was maintained 
by club and churchwomen, wives 
of the workmen, and other volun- 
teers; food and refreshments were 
provided by restaurants, bakeries, 
grocers, meat dealers, and others, 
without charge. 

Some of the damaged houses 
were repaired and were getting 
their final coats of paint by Satur- 
day night; others were to be fin- 


_ished on Sunday. Many of the 


houses were of brick. 

Pathos and humor were strange- 
ly mixed as operations proceeded. 
The volunteers worked harder as 
they saw those who had lost all 
their possessions struggling to help 
rebuild on the ruins. Some, still 
bandaged from serious injuries, 
worked in spite of their handicaps. 

In one home going up, workmen 
were puzzled by a deep basement 
corner partitioned off by an eight- 
inch cement wall, with heavy ceil- 
ing, reinforced. 

“I hope that’s the most useless 
thing I ever build,” commented the 
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owner. “I sure hope I never use it!” 
It was a storm cellar constructed 
from government specifications for 
an atom-bomb shelter. 

When a passer-by asked a work- 
man, “Will you work on Sunday?” 
the latter answered, “We're doing 
this in the name of the world’s 
greatest Carpenter.” 

Sunday was another blistering 
hot day, yet 5,000 volunteers ap- 
peared at Operation Tornado for 
work. The majority were repeaters 
from Saturday. It was the same 
story of ceaseless labor without pay, 
with amazing speed and efficiency 
on all projects. 

Within two days, a_ lifeless, 
wreckage-strewn prairie had been 
transformed into a neighborhood 
of new houses complete with heat- 
ing plants, electric wiring and fix- 
tures, and plumbing. Some were 
painted. Interior finishing was left 
for owners and their friends. | 

A clergyman closed Operation 
Tornado with a prayer, thanking 
God that rain which had poured 
down on Detroit 60 miles away, 
causing a ball game to be called off, 
had not visited Flint and hampered 
the enterprise; pleading that in the 
new homes, the disaster victims 
might gain joy, renewed faith, and 
strength to go ahead with the busi- 
ness of living. 

That night, the floor of the par- 
tially wrecked, roofless Beecher 
High School gymnasium was 
cleared of debris, and a celebration 
nicknamed Operation Success was 


held by 2,500 people. Volunteer mu- 
sicians furnished the entertainment. 

A final accounting showed that 

the American Red Cross spent 
$575,000 on emergency care and 
basic needs. President Eisenhower 
flew over the area soon after the 
tornado, saw the wreckage, and as- 
signed $125,000 of federal aid; Gen- 
eral Motors contributed $100,000; 
thousands of individual gifts poured 
in. 
Unsolicited gifts, grouped un- 
der the title, Red Feather Disaster 
Fund, totaled $938,175 to restore 
victims to pretornado economic sta- 
tus. Operation Tornado enrolled 
the free labor of 7,823 volunteers, 
approximately 100,000 man-hours, 
on which was placed a value of 
$211,600. Scores of thousands of 
dollars were saved the tornado vic- 
tims by wholesale prices granted on 
all building supplies, and the effort 
cleaned out all the lumber yards 
in the Flint area. 

The wonder of Flint continues, 
not as Operation Tornado, but as 
Operation Good Neighbor. 

Another phase of their plan is 
community-wide lawn building, 
with flower and vegetable gardens 
on every one of the generous-size 
lots where an Operation Tornado 
good-will home stands. The promo- 
ters feel that pretty homes and gay 
shrubs and flowers, along with 
prayers and faith in God and man, 
will make living a joy again for 
those who endured. the tragedy of 
the winds. 


Sia Ein alia 






































The New U.S. Communist 





He 1s digging in until D-Day 


By RaLpH DE TOLEDANO 


Condensed from Newsweek* 


MERICAN communists, FBI Di- 

rector J. Edgar Hoover re- 
ports, have stepped up “infiltration 
of unsuspecting, legitimate groups.” 
And party members, he warned, 
“have donned disguises, assumed 
new names, and moved to other lo- 
calities in their efforts to carry out” 
their conspiratorial missions. The 
“new” Communist party, U.S.A., 
is ready for action. 

The fuzzy idealists are still 
around. But they don’t amount to 
much. They are the window dress- 
ing, a new communist front posing 
as the “open” party. 

The real Communist party, U.S. 
A., is deeply underground, so deep 
that only the FBI and a few secur- 
ity agencies know where it is or 
what it is doing. 

The new cpusa is illegal and 
conspiratorial, as Lenin said it must 
be. Each member operates like a 
soldier in enemy territory. False 
identity and social-security cards, 
and driver’s license are supplied to 
him when he needs them. The col- 
or of his hair, the shape of his eye- 


*Broadway and 42nd St., New York City 36. April 26, 


brows, even the configuration of 
his nose may be changed. He is on 
instant call to move from city to 
city. If he has a wife, he may be 
ordered not to see her for months, 
The new communist is a profes- 
sional in a war against a society he 
is pledged to destroy. If he must 
move suddenly, he knows that the 
underground party has its own 
quartermaster corps, its own pay- 
masters. Trusted communists are 
given large sums in cash, to hold 
or pay out as instructed. The sums 
range from several thousands of 
dollars to the $500,000 which a 
“businessman” in New York keeps 
stashed away for emergencies. 
How does a member of the new 
Communist party get that way? 
He began as a front joiner, pos- 
sibly a college kid sucked into the 
party periphery by a “cause” such 
as Spain. If he seemed promising, 
he was invited to join the open 
party. From the moment he joined, 
he was watched. A series of party 
schools eradicated bourgeois loyal- 
ties and “softness” from him. The 
1954. Copyright 1954 by Weekly 


Publications, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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process is long and difficult. If he 
survives it without breaking, he 
becomes part of the communist 
cadres. 

The underground party sets a 
high value on military experience. 
Its best men fought in Spain and 
in China. It seeks out veterans of 
the 2nd World War. They are bat- 
tle-hardened; all they need is the 
sense of mission which Marxism- 
Leninism gives. They are told that 
they are men of a “special mold,” 
and in a real sense they are. 

FBI specialists will tell you that 
the new, underground Communist 
party is the toughest, grimmest 5th 
column ever to operate on Ameri- 
can soil. It is numerically small: the 
semisecret open party is down to 
23,000 from a top of 100,000, and 
the underground undergoes _peri- 
odic purges to rid itself of the weak 
and inept. The Kremlin wants it 
that way. A mass party is impossi- 
ble in America; a conspiratorial 
party must be small to maintain its 
security against “police spies” and 
to perfect its mobility. 

Red strategists argue that num- 
bers don’t mean anything. A tiny 
handful of Bolsheviks was able to 
take over the government of Rus- 
sia because conditions were ripe. 
When conditions are ripe in the 
U.S. (and to the communist, his- 
tory guarantees that some day they 
will be, whether because of war or 
depression) the Kremlin’s storm 
troops will be able to “galvanize” 
the masses and shape the course of 
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If Yowre a Red, You're 
One of These 


Aw EXPENDABLE: Members of 
the open party and its leaders, 
people like William Z. Foster, 
Pettis Perry, Betty Gannett, 
who front for the real party, 
and take the rap in prosecu- 
tions. 

Underground Operator: The 
underground is the real Com- 
munist party, submerged and 
clandestine, made up of profes- 
sional revolutionaries. A mo- 
bile group, it carries on the 
work of preparing for the day 
of crisis. Then it will march. 

A Reservist: The reserve is 
the hidden arm of the com- 
munist conspiracy. It is made 
up of people whose records 
show no trace of party activity, 
kept on ice for special, highly 
important tasks. 


the second American Revolution. 

For this “final struggle,” the new 
cpusaA has organized special re- 
serves. Men and women of ultra- 
respectable reputation, never tainted 
by discoverable party association, 
make up this reserve. They have 
been quietly developed by trained 
recruiters. They are the sleepers, 
tied to the field headquarters of 
the cpusa and unknown to all but 
a few of the most important lead- 
ers. 

Now and then, on top-level deci- 
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sions, they are called upon to fulfill 
a party assignment. When the FBI 
tracked down the fugitive Robert 
Thompson, one of the “communist 
11” convicted in the 1949 Smith- 
act trial who jumped bail, there 
was consternation among the un- 
derground party’s high brass. 
Thompson was found in a cabin 
in the California Sierras, his ap- 
pearance changed, living with “or- 
dinary people.” To find him, the 
FBI penetrated the reserves. They 
had followed his trail as he had 
moved along the “respectable” un- 
derground railroad. 

The new secret party has these 
immediate objectives: 1. Propa- 
ganda and agitation. 2. Industrial 
concentration. 3. Colonization of 
respectable organizations and move- 
ments. 

The seedbed for propaganda is 
the open party and its printed or- 
gans, the Daily Worker, etc. The 
“line” seeps up from the under- 
ground members. 

Industrial concentration is com- 
munist gobbledegook for a push to 
get party members into basic in- 
dustry. There they will be in a po- 
sition to mold union policy now, 
and to sabotage by slowdowns and 
flash strikes in time of internation- 
al crisis. Last October, the party 
set a quota: 75% of its mobile, un- 
derground members to go into basic 
industry. That quota has been met. 
FBI files show cases of members 
suddenly disappearing from New 
York, only to turn up in other 
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cities, with new identities, in in- 
dustrial jobs. 

Colonization, the systematic in- 
filtration of non-communist bodies, 
is also an old tack. But the party 
has recently given it prime im- 
portance. Target groups are such 
organizations as the Democratic 
party, Americans for Democratic 
Action, parent-teacher groups, even 


The Party Line 


Some patriotic Americans may 
agree with one or more of the 
Communist party’s immediate 
objectives. But added up, this 
is what the “open” and under- 
ground party seeks to accom- 
plish: 

1. Promotion of “peace” with 
the ussr at all costs. 

2. A five-power pact, includ- 
ing the Red Chinese regime. 

3. Withdrawal of all U.S. 
troops abroad, and the end of 
NATO. 

4. Admission of Red China 
to the UN Security Council. 

5. Outlawing of the H-bomb. 

6. Trade with communist na- 
tions. 

7. No U.S. military interven- 
tion in Indo-China. 

8. Elimination of the FBI. 

9. Defeat of Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy and his supporters. 

10. Repeal of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 and the 
Smith act. 
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the Republican party and Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 

Within these groups, and in 
right-wing labor unions, small com- 
munist nuclei have been formed. 
They operate under maximum se- 
curity, and contacts with the party 
are made in isolated places and in 
the small hours of the morning. 

The communists hope to use 
these legitimate groups to push for 
a domestic and foreign program of 
ambitious proportions. Their argu- 
ments are never couched in the 
blatant language of the Daily 
Worker, but are designed to seem 
like idealistic dissent. 

In preparation for communism’s 
D-Day, the party has also made 
elaborate military plans, as follows: 

1. Bought whole buildings to be 
used as hide-outs now and com- 
mand posts in time of violence. 
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2. Secretly stored hand ‘presses 
and mimeograph machines in cel- 
lars. 

3. Devised special codes and 
channels of communications. 

4. Trained commando flying 
squads to start riots or seize key 
points. 

5. Set up sabotage cells in fac- 
tories. 

The FBI keeps a close watch on 
those underground activities. But 
the FBI’s job is made increasingly 
difficult by the party’s periodic se- 
curity checks, which seek to ferret 
out government agents. 

If the party’s activities sougd like 
cloak-and-dagger heroics to @. av- 
erage American, the communists 
take them very seriously, and so 
does the FBI. Whether or not the 
new cpusa can ever do business, it 
means business. 





Grace’s Ingrates 


Jim HAPPENED to meet Father Moore on the street one day, and during the 
conversation told him of all the troubles he had had during the past year. He 
wound up with: “I tell you right now, Father, it’s enough to make a man 
lose his religion.” 

“Seems to me, Jim,” Father said quietly, “it’s enough to make a man 
use his religion.” Imp. 


Years Aco, a young man went to California to make his fortune. He invested 
in an orchard. Eventually the trees were loaded with blossoms. Friends came 
to admire the trees, and experts promised a bumper crop. 

But one night a frost blasted every blossom in the orchard. His pastor 
called to console him, but the fruit farmer was bitter. 

“See how God has treated me,” he said cynically. 

“My boy,” said the old priest, “God is trying to make a man out of you, 
and you are quarreling with the process.” 

Herbert Lockyer in Christian Life (May °54). 














Strange things happen at 
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HERE’s a spot in East Pittsburgh, 

Pa., where Westinghouse sci- 
entists are producing man-made 
chills that make a chunk of 
seem like a red-hot poker. These 
men are determined literally to 
“beat the heat.” They want to get 
as close to the world’s coldest cold 
as they possibly can—absolute zero 
—and already they have gotten 
closer than one-tenth of a degree. 

Absolute zero, where no heat 
whatsoever is present, is —459.72° 
F. At this temperature, molecules 
freeze. in their tracks and matter 
disobeys some of the best-known 
rules. 

“Strange and fascinating things 
happen in the land of the super- 
cold,” explains Dr. Aaron Wexler, 
one of the world’s foremost. stu- 
dents of cold. “At such tempera- 
tures, matter does unexpected 
things. For example, liquid helium 
flows uphill and electricity contin- 
ues to flow through a circuit even 
though the source of electricity is 
cut off.” 

If you visited Dr. Wexler’s lab- 
oratory, one of the experiments he 


probably would show you consists 
of placing a “live” electrical circuit 
in a bath of liquid helium (a mere 
—452° F.) The plug to the power 
supply is pulled out. You watch 
the ammeter. More than 450 times 
the amount of current used in or- 
dinary household circuits continues 
to flow. Someday, electrical power 
transmission may cost a mere frac- 
tion of what it does today. 

“Why are you so anxious to slow 
molecules down?” I asked this 
Westinghouse scientist. 

“A knowledge of the mechanical 
behavior of metals at low temper- 
atures,” he replied, “will someday 
aid every branch of science and 
engineering. Our rockets of the 
future depend upon such informa- 
tion; interplanetary space has tem- 
peratures as low as —456° F. Of 
more immediate concern are those 
areas of the world where tempera- 
tures of only 60° or 70° below zero 
have held man at bay for cen- 
turies.” 

Cryogenics is the official name 
for the growing science of the sub- 
sub-zero. All you have to do to 
gauge its importance is take a look 
at what happens to airplanes, trans- 
portation vehicles, or artillery under 
Alaskan climate conditions, a mere 
—70°, 

For one thing, most metals be- 
come brittle as they get colder. The 
thicker the metal, the more fragile 
it becomes. Hit a metal pail at 
—50° F. with a hammer and you'll 
have only pieces of hammer and 
pail. Wire will snap like a bread 
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stick. In the Arctic, you start trucks 
by building bonfires under their 
differentials and playing blowtorch- 
es on the spark plugs and cylinder 
heads! Bulldozer treads and en- 
gines have to be limbered up with 
the aid of fire. Donkey engines are 
needed to provide a steady stream 
of high-pressure steam to thaw out 
frozen motors. 

Heavy artillery suffers, too. The 
gun barrels shrink, even the shells 
shrink, and lubrication of moving 
parts becomes a problem. Vehicles 
have been known to freeze tight 
while moving in low gear. Hy- 
draulic brakes are untrustworthy 
because the fluid solidifies. One 
GI who had just been attached to a 
cold-weather test detachment of 
the U.S. Air Force told me of the 
difficulties of such a simple opera- 
tion as putting a nut on the engine 
of an airplane at —55° F. 

“The nut had to be heated on a 
near-by heater” he said, “so that it 
would not freeze to my _ hand 
when I touched it. Then, I would 
pull off my mittens as quickly as 
possible and slither up a ladder to 
the engine. The first few times my 
fingers stiffened on me before I 
could get the nut started. But by 
warming my hands over and over 
and then making a dash up the 
ladder to the engine, I was able 
eventually to fit the nut. After 
that, by careful handling with a 
wrench, the nut was locked into 
place.” 


The Air that 


Force estimates 
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human efficiency goes down 2% 
for every degree under zero. At 
that, however, the human body is 
well ahead of most fabricated items. 
For example, on Attu island, leath- 
er boots are no good; they pinch 
the skin and stop blood circulation. 
Galoshes are better, but require 
three or four layers of stockings. 
Flashlights won't work because the 
batteries freeze, and lanterns go 
out because the kerosene sets to a 
jelly and won't rise in the wick. 
Sometimes the temperature gets so 
low that blowtorches have to be 
used to thaw out the antifreeze! 
Wood will not take a nail, nor can 
it be sawed. Strike it sharply with 
an axe, however, and it shivers into 
splinters like a slab of glass. 

It is little wonder that our sci- 
entists are intensifying their studies 
about how matter behaves at ex- 
tremely cold temperatures. There 
are now about 50 cryogenic (cold- 
generating) laboratories in the 
U.S. Already some of their studies 
of the behavior of deep-frozen mat- 
ter are pointing to interesting pos- 
sibilities for industrial and military 
uses. 

Another useful product of ultra- 
cold studies is a refrigerated crystal 
that has highly sensitive electronic 
ears. It can pick up radio signals 
much too faint to be detected by 
conventional electronic tubes. Once 
again this special property is tied 
in with what scientists call the 
“thermal motion of atoms and 
molecules.” At normal tempera- 
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tures, molecules move fast, collide 
and give rise to “static” that ham- 
pers faint radio signals. Stop the 
molecules in their tracks, as is the 
case with the refrigerated crystal, 
and you eliminate a lot of static. 
From this direction will come more 
delicate instruments for measure- 
ment and detection. 

Cold-temperature research goes 
back to 1884, when Kammerlingh 
Omnes built the first cryogenics 
laboratory at the University of 
Leiden, Holland. 

Progress was slow. Omnes re- 
alized that before any headway 
with very low temperatures could 
be made, helium gas would have 
to be liquified. This was his first 
objective. It took him almost a 
quarter of a century. He had to 
cool the gas to —452° F. before it 
would change into liquid form. 

With this milestone reached, the 
next step of cooling matter as close 
to —459.72° F. as possible was 
taken. Within this critical temper- 
ature range exciting information 
lay hidden. 

This “short last lap” on the tem- 
perature scale is really a long and 
arduous one, for it involves a steady 
fight against the third law of ther- 
modynamics. This law states that 
absolute zero may be approached 
but never reached; it implies also 
that the closer one gets to it the 
harder it becomes to take the next 
step downward. 

Some 20 years ago, however, Dr. 
William F, Giauque, of the Univer- 
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sity of California, got a Nobel- 
prize-winning idea that has brought 
us to within one-thousandth of a 
degree of rock-bottom temperature. 
Giauque’s idea had to do with the 
mysterious phenomenon of para- 
magnetism. 

Substances that are paramagnetic 
show magnetic properties only in 
the presence of a powerful mag- 
netic field. In this respect, they 
differ from iron. “Cool a_para- 
magnetic substance as close to ab- 
solute zero as possible,” suggested 
Giauque, “and then let an extremely 
powerful magnet act upon it. The 
molecules in the paramagnetic crys- 
tals should move into a more order- 
ly pattern, like iron filings on a 
piece of paper when a magnet is 
brought near to them. Magnetic 
cooling should result. Since the 
crystal already is at —459° F, no 
heat can come from the surround- 
ings, and the energy for moving 
the molecules into line must come 
from the crystal itself. This cools 
the crystal still closer to the abso- 
lute limit.” 

The men who design and fabri- 
cate armor plate and heavy guns 
for Arctic regions, who are plan- 
ning tomorrow’s spaceships for ex- 
ploring beyond the icy regions of 
high altitudes, who must now pro- 
duce equipment for many new 
specialized refrigeration applica- 
tions—all these men are keeping an 
eye on each new development in 
the fields of low-temperature re- 
search. 
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octor,” I ventured timidly, 
“may I make my pilgrimage 
to Rome on foot?” 

“To Rome on foot? On foot! 
Well, yes,” he said, surprised. “I 
suppose you may. I wouldn’t ad- 
vise it to anyone else as a cure. But 
you may. When you get there, send 
me a post card.” 

I had already made one pilgrim- 
age to Rome during the Holy Year 
of 1950. But that time I had gone 
by train, with my daughter, who is 
a nun. Yet, to my mind, a pil- 
grimage, to have any spiritual val- 
ue, must be devoid of comfort and 
even safety. 

A pilgrim is altogether different 
from a tourist: he breaks deliber- 
ately the routine of his life. He 
leaves behind all that he has and 
loves, to find an inner truth which 
he hopes will be revealed to him 
as he travels. A pilgrimage should 
be a liberation trom slavery to ma- 
terial things. It is an act of conf- 
dence in God, who takes into His 
own hands the life and needs of 
His servant. 

Therefore a true pilgrim walks. 
His body and soul participate 
equally in the venture. His soul is 




























Condensed from “God's 


A Lady Hitchhikes to Rome 


The true pilgrim relies entirely on 
God's providence 


By TRINA Gor \INOFF 


Wayfarer’’* 





intent upon eternity. His feet are 
in close contact with the ground. 
He may be tired, his feet may hurt, 
and sweat may cover his brow. Yet 
he quietly lets the grains of his 
rosary slip through his fingers, and, 
in spite of hardship, his face is 
aglow with joy. Those who pass 
him on the road salute him and 
say, “Pray for me.” 

To live that experience of perfect 
confidence in God appealed to me. 
A person may say his prayers, more 
or less attentively, and try to do a 
little good—that doesn’t take much 
courage. But to find yourself on 
the road, miles from home, without 
a cent in your pocket, not know- 
ing how you will eat or where you 


*Coyright 1953 by Irina Gorainof, and reprinted with permission of Coward-McCann, Ine., 
New York ty. 182 pp. $2.50. 
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will sleep—that requires real trust 
in God. 

Some people might regard my 
life as one full of adventure and 
experience. Yet to me it had so far 
been one of futility and waste. | 
was born in czarist Russia at the 
turn of the century. My parents 
were well to do, and I knew com- 
fort and even luxury. When I was 
still a young girl, the Revolution 
destroyed my world, and I had to 
flee for my life to Yugoslavia. There 
] learned what it means to earn a 
living. 

In 1925 I came to America. I 
married Cyril Gorainoff, a well- 
known commercial artist, and raised 
a family. Cyril died in 1942, and I 
and my two children moved to 
France as soon as the 2nd World 
War was over. Soon after, I be- 
came a convert to Catholicism. 

I finally settled in a small village 
in the province of Jura. There I am 
a social worker for the French gov- 
ernment and housekeeper for the 
village priest. At long last, 1 am 
finding fulfillment in a life of hard, 
useful work. 

The beatification of Pope Pius X, 
which was to take place on June 3, 
1951, revived my old desire to make 
a real pilgrimage. A new flood of 
pilgrims was going to Rome. From 
our region, three busses were to 
leave late in May. But spring was 
late, rainy, and cold; the Swiss 
mountain passes were not yet open. 
I was in poor physical condition, 
and most of my friends thought my 


September 


idea of a pilgrimage pure folly. 
That was why I had asked my doc- 
tor’s permission to go. He thought 
the outdoor life might be just what 
] needed. I next asked my confes- 
sor’s permission, and received the 
same encouragement. 


Ir rainep all through the spring. 
When only ten days remained be- 
fore the beatification, I wavered. It 
seemed too late. But the editor of 
our local Catholic paper took a 
hand. 

“You haven't asked for my Ital- 
jan maps yet,” he said. “I had them 
ready for you.” 

“It’s too late now,” I sighed. 

“Too late perhaps to go on foot, 
but not too late to try hitchhiking.” 
I smiled quizzically at the idea. 
“Take the southern route,” he con- 
tinued, “Lyons, Marseilles, the 
Mediterranean coast, Genoa; you'll 
find more trafhc than in the moun- 
tains. You'll have better weather, 
and probably get to Rome before 
we do.” 

“Tl do it!” 

The poor man told me afterwards 
that he did not think for a moment 
that I'd take him seriously. 

The busses with the Jura pil- 
grims were to leave Sunday, May 
27. 1 decided to leave the day be- 
fore. Now I had misgivings. It 
is one thing to decide, on principle, 
to go to Rome on foot, and quite 
another to do it. I suddenly found 
how dear my surroundings were 
to me. I appreciated the cleanliness 
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of my sheets, the warmth of my 
quilt, the view from my bedroom 
window. All these things I had 
taken for granted. I wondered who 
would water my geraniums while 
I was away. I found that I had a 
sore toe. The deserter and the cow- 
ard nestle in all of us. But my toe 
got well and the fatal Saturday 
arrived. 

My baggage wasn’t complicated. 
I put clean linen, towels, soap, and 
toothbrush into a Tyrolese bag and 
strapped it to my back. I put in 
no food and no money. I wore a 
pair of old walking shoes, plaid 
skirt, blue sweater, and a trench 
coat. I hung a wooden cross about 
my neck. It had the words Pax 
Christi on it in thick, black letters. 
My aim was to pray for the peace 
of the world. 

Suzanne de Villefranche, a social- 
worker friend of mine, was to drive 
me as far as Bourg in her little 
roadster. I wished no “sensational” 
departure from our own village. 
We stopped at the church, where 
the priest, with some misgiving, 
read the medieval prayers for trav- 
elers, and off we went. 

Suzanne was shocked to learn 
that I had no money at all. “You 
cannot go off like that,” she said 
in a businesslike manner. “You 
should have at least enough to send 
a telegram if anything happens to 
you. In Italy, if you have no money 
at all, they may put you in prison 
as a vagrant.” She insisted on giv- 
ing me a 500-franc bill, which I 
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put in my prayer book and forgot 
about. 

I had been advised that the best 
place to pick up a ride was outside 
the truck drivers’ restaurants, relazs 
des routiers, as they are called. 
Truck drivers are a class by them- 
selves, hard-boiled, hard-working 
men. They drive mostly by night, 
when the roads are free. They are 
often away from home, sleep but 
little, and get much of their relaxa- 
tion at the relais along the route. 
There, a glass of wine, a little food, 
and a cigarette refresh them for the 
next lonely stretch of road. They 
are serious, reliable men, assuming 
heavy responsibilities. They often 
carry large sums of their employ- 
ers’ money. They all know each 
other, and salute when passing. 

I was disappointed to learn there 
was no relais in Bourg. Suzanne 
drove me-on to Servas. That is a 
tiny village, and the re/ais loomed 
large. But it was deserted. The host- 
ess of the inn told me that Satur- 
day was a bad day; trucks were 
few. However, she did expect some 
drivers during the night. What to 
do? Suzanne decided for me. With- 
out listening to a word of protest, 
she paid the price of a meal and a 
room to the hostess. She told her 
to wake me when a truck came. 

We kissed, and Suzanne drove 
off. All bridges behind me were 
now down. I was on my own. The 
hostess gave me a good supper, and 
showed me to a dingy little room. 
I lay down, and was soon asleep. 
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A knock at the door woke me. I 
hastily dressed, washed, and went 
to the kitchen. The hostess was 
there. “Don’t you ever sleep?” I 
asked her. She laughed. “My hus- 
band and I, we take turns.” A 
truck arrived. It belonged to a 
greengrocer I knew well. He sipped 
his wine in company with his 
driver and a poorly clad man who 
appeared to be a tramp. 

The grocer would be glad to give 
me a ride as far as Lyons. When 
we walked out to the truck, the 
poorly clad man disappeared under 
the tarpaulins in the back, and I 
squeezed in between the driver and 
the grocer, who immediately went 
to sleep. Rain fell in a steady driz- 
zle, and the road was deserted. We 
made good speed. Soon the lights 
of Lyons shone out of the mist. 
We drove to the Saone river front, 
where every Sunday morning fruits 
and vegetables from the South are 
sold amid noisy haggling. 
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I saw bunches of carrots with 
bushy tails, cauliflower, luscious 
cherries, baskets of strawberries. 
Everywhere there was pushing, 
jostling, bargaining. 

I had been told it would be easy 
to find trucks going back south, but 
most of the drivers would not start 
back until Monday morning. I 
found the relais. The willowy girls 
behind the counters looked at me 
disdainfully. The barman was 
kinder. “What a pity!” he ex- 
claimed. “A truck left for Marseilles 
only five minutes ago, empty.” 

It was still raining, and gétting 
colder all the time. Bells were ring- 
ing in old St. John’s cathedral. I 
went to Mass. When a woman 
came collecting for the poor of the 
parish, I had to turn my head away, 
very much ashamed. Lyons at best 
is never a very cheerful city; on a 
cold, rainy Sunday morning, it 
looked more forbidding than ever. 
I decided to start out on foot on 
the road to Marseilles. 

The suburbs seemed endless. The 
streets were deserted; even the trol- 
ley cars did not run. Small houses, 
shop tronts, garden walls breathed 
the joyless rest of a working popu- 
lation. Here and there a communist 
slogan was pasted on a door or 
scrawled on a wall in thick, black 
paint. 

As I left the city behind, I sud- 
denly felt hungry. I remembered 
that Suzanne had given me, at part- 
ing, two ham sandwiches and a bag 
of candy. I sat down on a stone, 
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ate one of the sandwiches, and put 
a candy in my mouth. It tasted 
delicious. A car passed me, coming 
from the opposite direction. It was 
that of a beekeeper I knew well. 
In a few hours, he would be home, 
with his wife and children, in his 
beautiful old country house. I 
tramped on. Other cars passed, go- 
ing in my direction. I hailed them 
timidly, but they kept going. One 
splashed me. How long would I 
be on the road if nobody picked me 
up? Rome seemed very far away. 


Fixatry, a small, light green truck 
slowed down. | started running. It 
stopped. The driver was a neatly 
dressed, middle-aged man with ori- 
ental features. His name was on a 
brass plate in front of me: Afgani- 
anez. I told him I was going to 
Rome to pray for the peace of the 
world. 

He told me that he was an Ar- 
menian, born in Turkey. He had 
settled in France since the Ist 
World War. He was a greengrocer, 
and was doing well. He had two 
fine sons, grown up and married, 
who were working for him. He 
could take me as far as Vienne. He 
advised me to go to the trafhic circle 
in the center of town, because mo- 
torists had to slow down there. 
“Always try to stop cars where they 
slow down; the faster they’re going, 
the less chance you have to hitch a 
ride.” As for the peace of the world, 
he thought there was not much 
hope for it: “Too many people 
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make a lot of money out of war.” 

At Vienne, the first car I hailed 
stopped. The unlucky spell seemed 
broken. The car was driven by a 
man who might have been a doc- 
tor. His wife sat on the seat next 
to him, an English setter on her 
lap. They could take me as far as 
Valence, about 45 miles away. I 
could relax and enjoy the ride. 
Now the countryside, the Rhone 
valley, looked beautiful. 

In Valence I posted myself on 
the road to Marseilles, hoping in 
vain to stop another car. The rain 
began to pour down. I longed for 
the shelter of a café, but shyness 
and the fear of missing a ride made 
me start off again on foot. After a 
few miles a truck stopped. Beside 
the driver on his torn leather cush- 
ion sat a man, a woman, and a 
child. I crowded in with them, feel- 
ing comfort, rather than disgust, in 
the contact with warm, human 
bodies. The same feeling was to re- 
peat itself over and over. Once in a 
truck or automobile, my aim ex- 
plained, the ice broken, I would feel 
safe and happy for a while. But 
every time I said good-by to my 
benefactors I felt lonely and fear- 
ful again. 


Tuis truck took me as far as Mon- 
télimar and direct to the relais. 
Outside was a big, modern truck 
with “Marseilles” printed on the 
side of it. I went in and asked the 
woman at the counter if the driver 
was among the many who were 
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just finishing lunch. She looked at 
me suspiciously, and said she didn’t 
know. He must be elsewhere. If 
she was truthful, where could he 
be? I went outside, determined to 
wait for the driver of this Queen 
Mary of trucks. Finally the door 
of the relais opened, and two men 
I had noticed inside came out, 
straight for the truck. I told them 
my little story. “We are not allowed 
to take anybody,” one of them said. 
“But, if the boss agrees... .” He 
pointed to the other. 

“I’m no more boss than he. We 
can take you only as far as Orange.” 

I got in, and the “boss” took the 
wheel. “So,” he said cynically, 
“you're going to Rome to pray for 
the peace of the world?” 

“Yes.” 

“Hm ... the peace of the world. 
I’m a good Catholic, you know, 
although I don’t go to Mass. But 
that doesn’t matter. I’m a good 
Catholic just the same. But I think 
it’s all bunk, your prayers. 

“You pray for peace. All the big 
shots, who have munitions factories 
and oil fields, pray for war. Do 
you think God can make any sense 
out of all these prayers? My neigh- 
bor at home, a widow, had her only 
son go into the maquis and get 
killed. She’s half crazy now. Do 
you think she didn’t pray for her 
son? Did God listen?” He manip- 
ulated the wheel sharply. “Did you 
have lunch?” he asked suddenly. 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 
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“On the terrace. I made a vow 
to go to Rome without money.” 

“Too bad we didn’t know. We'd 
have asked you to lunch with us. 
Take some of that sausage in the 
back; go on, take it! We'll get you 
some bread at the next stop.” 

At the crossroads, a policeman 
stopped us. We had to show him 
our papers and passports. “Social 
worker ... going to Rome... on 
foot, I'll bet?” 

“Right you are,” I laughed. 

“Good luck to you, madame!” 

As soon as we moved on, the 
driver heaved a sigh of relief. “So 
all you told us was true! Many 
hitchhikers have no papers, and 
we're held responsible. We are tak- 
en to the police station, and they 
telephone the boss. If he likes, he 
fires us. But you did have papers. 
You are a good woman. When we 
get to Orange, I'll drive you right 
up to the relais.” 
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He introduced me to all the peo- 
| ple at the relats, and they bought 
| me a glass of orange juice. But no 
trucks were expected until late that 
night. Once more, I had to start out 
| on foot. 


Berore leaving home, I had 
dreamed of praying while I walked. 
I even made a mental list of all the 
people I was going to pray for. But 
the necessity of watching for cars 
and of talking to people once I was 
in them, prevented me from saying 
_many prayers. My only merit must 
}come from having placed myself 
at God’s mercy for food and daily 
| shelter. 

Finally a small touring car 
stopped. It held a young couple 
just setting out on their honey- 
moon. They were happy and anx- 
ious to make everybody as happy 
as themselves. They gladly made 
room for me among their luggage 
in the back, and took me as far as 
Avignon. There the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Conception put me up 
and gave me a meal. 

A family of refugees from Indo- 
China came in and watched me 
while I ate. They were a mother 
and three children. They had round 
yellow faces and straight black hair. 
I smiled and they smiled. I had 
been a refugee once, I thought, and 
now I was a pilgrim. There is a 
kinship between the two. 

The first car to stop Monday 
morning was a small one. The 
driver was middle-aged, cultured, 
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displeased with the world in gen- 
eral, and France in_ particular. 
There was no use praying for 
the peace of the world, he said, as 
long as the government... etc. I 
told him I was a social worker. He 
exploded. “Social work! Birth con- 
trol is what they need, not social 
work.” He let me off in Cavaillon 
with a sour “Good morning.” 

The proprietor of the relais ad- 
vised me to wait at the bridge. “It 
was blown up during the war,” he 
explained, “and has not yet been 
entirely rebuilt. Traffic is one way 
only. You can take advantage of 
that. They have to wait in line.” 

He was right. Line after line 
formed, waiting for a chance to 
get across. But no 6ne would give 
me a ride to Aix. “Isn’t there any 
trafic to Aix?” I finally asked a 
bystander. 

He shrugged. “There is plenty 
of traffic, all right,” he said ma- 
liciously, “but you should be 20 
years younger.” He winked slyly. 

“If I were 20 years younger, I 
shouldn’t be on the road, hitch- 
hiking,” said I. 

Last in line was a touring car 
so full of luggage I hardly thought 
it worth while to ask. But the 
English couple in it welcomed me. 
They were glad to meet someone 
who could speak their language. 
“See if you can find a red tin in 
the back,” the woman said. “I'd 
like you to try some English bis- 
cuits.” I felt a little ashamed to eat 
their biscuits, but I finally did. How 
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quickly one adapts to different sit- 
uations! Here I was, riding in other 
people’s cars and accepting their 
food with disconcerting ease. As 
we drove, I explained my mission. 

“From a philosophic point of 
view,” the Englishman said, “TI 
don’t understand the value of 
prayer.” 

“What do you mean by the 
philosophic point of view? If you 
believe only what you see, prayer, 
of course, is senseless. But modern 
science shows us every day that 
things we did not believe in years 
ago are perfectly true.” 

“IT don’t mean to say I don’t be- 
lieve in God,” he said. “But isn’t 
charity more useful than prayer? 
Don’t monks and people like that 
cover up their laziness with pray- 
ers?” 

“But prayer 7s work and action, 
transposed to a different world, 
that of the spirit,” I countered. 


Tuey took me as far as Brignolles, 
which we reached at noon. They 
seemed embarrassed about whether 
or not to ask me to lunch, so I 
thanked them hastily and walked 
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away. At the relais I took out the 
sausage the cynical truck driver 
had given me and began to eat. 
The counter girl asked what I 
wanted to drink. “A glass of water, 
please,” I said, and explained why 
I could not order wine. 

“Do you have a home?” 
asked. 

we ty 

“Do you usually have money to 
buy bread?” 

"Son. 

“And it pleases you to be miser- 
able?” she asked. Nothing is equal 
to the poor person’s contempt for 
poverty. She shrugged, and went 
on to serve other clients. 

I finally arrived in Cannes. I 
walked along the water front for 
a while. Then I followed the main 
street, with its luxury hotels, smart 
shop windows, and_pleasure-seek- 
ing crowd. Well-groomed women, 
movie stars and others, passed me 
on the sidewalk. They were care- 
fully made up, and wore their 
clothes and jewels ostentatiously. I 
looked at my own reflection in the 
shop windows. My hair was short 
and severe, my plaid skirt and 
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shoulder bag made me look very 
drab indeed. But I felt very gay. 

The sun was already high. I 
walked with energetic _ strides 
toward the sea. 

The big hotels opened their 
shutters, and waiters swept the café 
terraces. On the shore, I found fat, 
sun-tanned fisherwomen squatting 
on the sidewalk, mending their 
nets. Small boats called Marie- 
Louise, Jean-Bart, and La Finette, 
freshly painted and smelling of tar, 
were tied at the docks. Fishermen, 
smelling equally of tar and salt, 
stood with legs wide apart, with 
their hands in their pockets and 
pipes in their mouths. 


As I walked along, a car stopped 
without my hailing it. It was a 
small blue bus, with Arr France on 
it. “Want a lift? I’m going as far 
as Monte Carlo,” said the driver. 

On the way, he talked about his 
good job with Air France. “Enough 
to disgust one with the rich, 
though. I'm always transporting 
people between Nice and Monte 
Carlo. They’re all dressed and 
painted fit to kill, but a lot of them 
are drunk, and they get sick on 
the bus. What a mess!” 

He was not happy. He had been 
married, but had lost his wife. He 
married again so that his 14-year- 
old son would have a mother, but 
his second wife was unkind to the 
boy. I was sympathetic. 

He became so interested in talk- 
ing that he went out of his way 
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and took me right to the frontier. 
There he let me off in front of the 
French customs office. My passport 
was stamped, and I passed on to 
the Italian side. I changed my 500 
francs into lire, remembering that 
I might be arrested for vagrancy if 
I was penniless. 

As I left France behind, I felt 
misgivings. I knew France and her 
social ladder from top to bottom. 
I could straighten out any situation 
with a joke. But in Italy... . 

An ugly, battered truck stopped 
and picked me up. The driver had 
a mean, wrinkled face, scarred by 
chicken pox. He was bound for a 
stone quarry not far away. We 
conversed as best we could, con- 
sidering my lame Italian. Suddenly 
he turned toward me. | understood 
only part of his sentence, but I saw 
his eyes. And he had ended, I was 
sure, with something like this: 
“amusare con mio.” A hundred 
Daily News stories flashed through 
my mind. It was the siesta hour. 
The road was deserted. I took my 
wooden pilgrim’s cross from my 
neck and showed it to the man. “I 
am not going to Rome to amuse 
myself. I am going to pray for the 
peace of the world. Let me off!” 
My anger gave me courage. He 
shrugged, and I got off. I suddenly 
realized fully the endless risks I 
was exposing myself to. Yet I was 
determined to trust in God’s watch- 


fulness. 

[In next month's Catnoric Dicest, Irina 
Gorainoff will relate the rest of her adven- 
tures on the road to Rome.] 
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GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD by Fulton 
Oursler. A reverent re- 
telling of the sublime story 
of Jesus, bringing Him 
and all those around Him 
excitingly close to you. A 
book your whole family 
will cherish always. 
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BERNADETTE AND 
LOURDES by Michel de 
Saint-Pierre. A new and 
factual account of the 
miraculous Visions of 
Lourdes, and how the Holy 
Grotto has become one of 
the most sacred places on 
earth. Pub. ed., $3.50. 


WAY TO HAPPINESS by 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
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latest book in which he 
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JUST FOR TODAY by 
James Keller. 365 superb 
page-long essays — eac 
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this troubled world. 
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